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Persona Sarery. — Wowunps. —- Circum- 
stances which will increase the danger of 
injuries. Old age. Feebleness of consti- 
tution. ne of viscera and arte- 
ries, Fragility of bone; subsequent dis- 
ease. Hamorrhargic constitution. Occu- 
pation of the person. Inflammation of the 
lungs. The atm re. Negligence, or 
want of medical skill. Case in point, by 
Sir C. Bell. , Misuse of splints. Prompt 
attention to injuries. @eriod within which 
death traceable to a wound is legally 
chargeable as a murder. Murders which 
may be mistaken for suicide. Mayheim, or 
mutilation. Partial disablement and dis- 
Jigurement. Law against mala-prazis. 


GentLemen :—In forming a prognosis of 
wounds for medico-legal purposes, I have 
already hinted that several circumstances, 
besides the character of the wound itself, 
are to be taken into account. With regard 
to age, it is evident that as life advances 
wounds become more hazardous, and are 
less likely to heal, owing to the diminished 
energy of the circulation, the obliteration of 
many of the minute vessels, and the general 
loss of tone which is peculiar to the latter 
years of life. The muscles become loose, 
flabby, and relaxed, consequently, the 
powers of healing and of repairing any 
injury to those parts are diminished. Life 
is altogether less stable than in youth, 
which rebounds, as it were, with an elastic 
force under the depression of injuries, 
whilst, in the old, the lessened degree of 
vital power renders every injury a more or 
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less permanent evil. Anything exciting in- 
flammation of the skin, particularly of the 
extremities, is apt to terminate in mortifica- 
tion in the old; thence wounds which, in 
themselves, are trifling in the young and 
the middle-aged, become serious and mortal 
in the old. But, besides the period of life, 
considerable difference exists in the ori- 
ginal fabric of the body; some are born 
with vigorous constitutions, others with 
feeble ; some are not ailected by anything, 
others are of the most excitable tempera- 
ments, in all of which differences must 
necessarily take place in the issue of in- 
juries; and thence, also, the necessity of 
attending to the constitution in forming a 
prognosis respecting wounds. 

In some instances danger may arise from 
peculiarity of original structure ; the heart 
may occupy the right side of the thorax ; 
the stomach has been found below the 
umbilicus, whilst the bladder has been 
found above it. In the body of Smrruers, 
who was hanged for arson, which is pre- 
served in the Museum of University College, 
every viscus, both of the thorax and the 
abdomen, was transposed. Thus,a wound 
on the right side, in this man, would have 
penetrated the heart; or, if in the abdo- 
men, one on the left side might have passed 
through the large lobe of the liver, wounded 
the gall-bladder, or penetrated the pyloric 
portion of the stomach. A singular case of 
death from malposition of an artery hap- 
pened in Dublin. A fish-bone stuck in the 
throat of an individual, and was attempted 
to be pushed down with a probang, by one 
of the best surgeons in that city. In his 
attempt, an immense gush of blood followed 
the effort to push it down, and the patient 
dropped down dead. In this case, the arteria 
innominata had dipped between the trachea 
and the cesophagus, just at the spot where 
the bone had lodged, the point of which 
was forced into the vessel by the probang, 
and thus caused the hemorrhage which 
killed the patient. 

These deviations render a person who is 
wounded, more or less susceptible of danger 
than he would otherwise be ; but, except in 
cases of premeditated murder, wounds be- 
coming dangerous only from mal-position of 
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parts, must always be viewed in a point 
favourable to the accused, and the devia- 
tion accurately pointed out to the court by 
the medical witness ; and the probable con- 
sequences of these, as they bear upon the 
case under consideration, should be made 
evident. In the case, which I had oecasion 
to notice in my last lecture, of a boy having 
died from blows on the head from a small 
stick, no danger would have followed the 
blows but for a peculiarity in the bones of 
the head, which were remarkably thin and 
brittle, and, consequently, the accused had 
very properly the advantage of this devia- 
tion, and was acquitted. 

Slight wounds are, also, sometimes ren- 
dered dangerous in persons extremely 
irritable ; or diseases may exist which, 
even independent of wounds or blows, 
would have soon terminated fatally; and 
questions may thus arise, whether death is 
to be ascribed to the injury or to the 
disease, 

In the Nottingham case, which I for- 
merly read to you, I am clearly of opinion 
that the injury had little influence in caus- 
ing death. A case is related by Cuausster, 
of a boy who was killed by a very gentle 
stroke ofa switch upon the head ; the fata- 
lity was ascertained to have proceeded 
from previous absorption of the skull at the 
particular part struck. 

Some diseases subsequent to an injury, 
however, cannot be otherwise than decided 
as resulting from it. Thus, a boy who was 
shot by a gentleman with small shot, and 
wounded in the leg, was apparently doing 
well for some days, after which, however, 
he was attacked with tetanus, and died, 
The gentleman was tried for murder, found 
guilty, and executed. 

Some persons have what is termed a 
“ hemorrhagic constitution,” so that, when 
even slight wounds are inflicted, they im- 
mediately become dangerous from the great 
loss of blood; or, there may be variatious 
inthe ordinary distribution of blood vessels, 
which may render slight wounds equally as 
hazardous as in persons with a hemorrha- 
gic constitution. The trade of the wounded 
person should not be overlooked in forming 
a prognosis of the probable consequences of 
wounds, A man receives a blow on the 
head, it is not much thought of, but, after 
some days, he is seized with vertigo, stag- 
gers, drops down, and dies. The blow is 
suspected to have been the cause of his 
death; the head is opened; a vessel is 
found ruptured, sufficient to account for his 
death, and the individual who struck the 
blow is arrested, and put upon his trial, 
either for murder or manslaughter. The 
evidence that he struck the blow is clear, 
and he is about to be condemned. Now, 
this person may be perfectly innocent. If 
the occupation of the deceased led him to 
lift heavy weights, and the vessels of the 





brain were in a brittle state, the temporary 
congestion in the head, owing to the reten- 
tion of the breath which always accom- 
panies efforts to raise great weights, would 
be likely to rupture a vessel, and the death 
of the individual have no connexion what- 
soever with the blow to which it had been 
attributed. That such a state of vessels as 
this occurs is well known ; death, from rup- 
ture of vessels.in the brain, may even arise 
from more obscure causes; and this fact 
displays the necessity of not forming an 
opinion in cases of the fatal result of sup- 
posed wounds, or blows, without inves- 
tigating, closely, both the nature of the 
employment and the state of health of the 
person who has died. 

Again, wounds in themselves not danger- 
ous may bring on diseases in some vital 
organ, which may terminate fatally. Thus, 
inflammation of the lungs is not an unfre- 
quent cause of death from wounds, and 
more especially of compound fracture ; yet 
it would be far from just to condemn a man 
for inflicting a wound which might induce 
such an inflammation in one case, when a 
thousand of a similar description, and as 
severe, recover. In giving, therefore, an 
opinion as to the cause of death after the 
infliction of a wound, the lungs, as well as 
the wounded part, should be most carefully 
inspected ; and, if indications of inflamma- 
tion having recently existed there display 
themselves, the accused, most undoubtedly, 
ought to have the benefit of the observation. 
But even before death you should be able 
to form a probable prognosis in cases of 
this description. Two men fight a duel, 
and one is hit in the arm, so as to produce a 
compound fracture of both radius and ulna. 
His antagonist is arrested, to wait the issue 
of his wound ; on the second day the in- 
flammation assumes a dark colour, with a 
gleety discharge, and he becomes restless 
and irritable, with a quick pulse, and pain 
seizes him in the side; you may pronounce 
him in great danger; but not from the ex- 
tent or nature of the wound, but from the 
state in which his system was when he 
received the wound. If he be, otherwise, in 
a weak and irritable state, the inflammatory 
attack may be veiled, and the practice 
adopted, consequently feeble, and the disease 
will run on and terminate in death. Dis- 
section, in such cases, exhibits marks of 
recent inflammation in the lungs, coagulable 
lympb exuded, and, not unfrequently, puru- 
lent matter on the surface of the lungs, or 
in the bronchial tubes. Besides, therefore, 
being cautious in forming a prognosis in 
such a case, the knowledge of this close 
connexion betwixt wounds and the lungs, 
should make us watchful of the first symp- 
toms, the appearance of which will always 
be a guarautee for the most active practice. 

Another consideration not to be overlook - 
ed in forming a prognosis of wounds, is the 
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PROGNOSIS OF WOUNDS. 


state of the weather, and the locality, or the 
place of residence, of the individual, in re- 
ference to its salubrity or insalubrity. 
Extreme of cold or heat, thunder-storms, 
much rain, snow, or hail, all increase the 
danger of wounds. An insalubrious atmo- 
sphere may render slight wounds dangerous, 
and dangerous ones mortal. A wounded 
man carried into an hospital, where cases 
of gangrene are at the time, or into a hut 
near a dunghill, where putrefying animal 
and vegetable matter is collected, or, in 
fact, in any place in which nitrogen, car- 
bonic acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen, are 
present in any considerable quantity, can- 
not be expected to get well; hence a large 
proportion of the wounded patients of 
over-crowded hospitals die, not from the 
wounds, but of hospital gangrene; and, 
under such circumstances, Dr. Beck justly 
remarks, “ it is the duty of the medical 
examiner to apply the maxim of Hrppo- 
crates, that everything which happens to 
the injured person contrary to correct pro- 
hability, does not belong to the essence of 
the disease.” It must, however, be also 
kept in remembrance, that of the causes of 
death, in such a case, although the wound 
is the slightest, yet it may have contributed 
materially towards the development of the 
others. 

The last consideration to be attended to, 
in forming a prognosis of wounds, is one 
which I would most willingly throw a veil 


over,—the want of skill, or negligence, of the 
surgeon in whose hands the wounded per- 


son may have fallen. Haemorrhages that 
might have been suppressed in other hands, 
may prove fatal from ignorance of the mode 
of taking up vessels,—collections of pus 
may not be evacuated when necessary,— 
operations may be either neglected or im- 
properly harried,—and imprudences in diet 
may be permitted. A case of death arising 
from a tight bandace is detailed by Sir C. 
Bei.* 

“An elderly man, a lean artificer, fell 
from a height, and broke both the bones of 
the forearm ; the surgeon had put on splints 
and a bandage, without due attention to 
the inevitable degree of swelling which 
must accompany so great an injury. In the 
morning, when brought to the hospital and 
examined, the hand was swollen, dark, 
and cold; and although the bandage was 
immediately undone, the impression was 
made, and vesications appeared upon the 
surface. In a few days the whole forearm 
and hand mortified. 

“ Consultation.—The arm is acknowledged 
to be irrecoverably gone ; a line of separa- 
tion is commenced in the blush on the 
skin, which goes round the elbow ; but the 
age and circumstances of the patient forbid 
the hope of the forearm being cast off. The 


* Surgical Observations, p. 24. 
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mass of mortification is at this time weigh- 
ing upon the constitution. The consultants 
agreed that it could not be expected that 
the mortified arm would slough off, and 
that an operation afforded the only hope. 
Then the question arose, was this the pro- 
per time to amputate? It was observed, 
on the one hand, that the operation should 
not be deferred :—1. Because the line of 
separation was commenced, showing the 
system capable of an effort; 2. Because the 
man’s pulse was better through the in- 
fluence of wine, bark, opium, and ammo- 
nia, an effect which could not be relied on 
for any length of time; 3. The skin was 
free above the line of mortification and in- 
flammation, which might not be the case to- 
morrow. 

* Against this it was suggested, that the 
man was better to-day than he was yester- 
day, and so might be ina situation better 
able to undergo the operation to-morrow. 
This man’s tongue is cleaner, his pulse is 
firmer, his senses are improved, he has had 
less delirium, he is more alive to what is 
going on around him; but a hardness of 
the skin, with inflammation, is spreading 
up the arm on the inside ; advice was again 
asked, and amputation performed. 

“ One o’clock.—The patient bore the ope- 
ration well; indeed, it was quickly done, 
so that IT hope there was not much shock 
to the constitution. He lost no arterial 
blood. It was observed that the smaller 
vessels were more active than the trunk. 
When they were tied the profunda humeri 
was seen to pulsate; but the humeral ar- 
tery, though tied distinct and separate from 
the surrounding substance, did not pulsate. 
This is a singular circumstance, and is to 
be explained by the consideration, that the 
main artery belonged to the forearm, which 
was dead, and the rachialis to the arm 
where there was still circulation. 

“ Five o’clock.—He has taken some gene- 
rous soup, and a little pudding ; every four 
hours he is ordered a spoonful of port- 
wine, in which the extract of bark has 
been infused, and he is to have an opiate in 
the evening. 

“ Evening.—His pulse rose from the ope- 
ration, and remains fuller than in the morn- 
ing. He is quite sensible, and vain of his 
nonchalance. 

“ Second day.—He slept six hours last 
night. Countenance better ; tongue cleaner ; 
pulse much fallen, and quicker. 

“ Third day.—Pulse 92, and stronger ; the 
dressings have been partially removed from 
the shoulder ; the integuments are not so 
fullas I could wish; the wine is taken 
from him; he is indulged in ale, and it 
agrees with him. 

“ Fifth day.—He was dressed to-day. The 
stump discharges a considerable quantity of 
thin pus; pulse 96, and tolerably steady. 

“ Sixth day.—A hardness of the integu- 
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ments has taken place, yet the pus is not 
bad. The pulse numbers as yesterday, but 
there is more thrill in it, and the tongue is 
brown. He is, if possible, to take more 
nourishment, and the wine is to be resumed. 
This man continued to sink, rallied under 
the most diligent attentions of the the- 
cary and house surgeon, who rose during 
the night, to feed him and give him brandy 
in his gruel ; but the stump dried up, and 
he died.” 

A most instructive case of the fatal ef- 
fects of abuse in diet and regimen, even in 
recovery from severe wounds, is given by 
Dr. Hexnen.—( Military Surgery, p. 353.) 

“A young officer of the regiment 
had his os frontis fractured, and a part of 
it removed, at one of the decisive battles 
in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees. 
The skill of his medical attendants carried 
him through the immediate effects of the 
injury; but his own social disposition led 
him, with the wound still open, to the 
society which frequented the coffee rooms 
and the brothels of the city, where our 
general hospital was at the time esta- 
blished. A return of all his symptoms, ina 
most aggravated form, was the speedy con- 
sequence, and death very shortly ensued.” 

In cases of decided mal-practice, no 
feeling of delicacy towards the surgeon 
should prevent him from giving an opinion 
favourable to the author of the wound, and 
openly attributing the blame, if merited, to 
the surgeon. No medical man can stand 
excused for failing to make himself ac- 
quainted with every improvement in his 
profession, and to apply it to the symptoms 
presented to his view—and then, if, on ex- 
amination, the injury be found to be such 
that no effort of art could have prevented 
its fatality, the death of the patieat may be 
justly attributed to the nature of the wound. 
On the contrary, prompt attention to take 
advantage of every favourable occur- 
rence, sometimes, happily, saves life under 
the most threatening aspect of affairs. I 
have some hesitation in illustrating this 
remark by an anecdote of myself; but I am 
induced to forego the silence which I 
would otherwise maintain, by having ob- 
served the following note in p. 333 of Dr. 
Darwat.’s edition of Dr. Becx’s “ Ele- 


ments of Medical Jurisprudence :— 
“There is one instance, and only one, 


of a divided carotid not proving fatal. In 
this instance, Mr. Canreve, of London, being 
called at the moment, secured the vessel. 
An oflicer, who had been sent from the 
West Indies in a state of insanity, arrived 
in London by the Portsmouth coach, which 
he directly quitted, leaving behind him his 
luggage. He strolled along the street till 
he arrived at Knightsbridge, where he went 
into a cheesemonger’s shop, and taking up 
the cheese-knife, which lay on the counter, 
cut his throat from ear to ear. The shop 
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was full of people, some of whom instantly 
ran out to procure surgical assistance. I 
ha to be ing at the time, and 
entered the shop. I found the unfortunate 
gentleman sitting on a chair, sup) by 
several people, and the blood rushing, per 
saltem, from the common carotid of the 
left side. I immediately got a piece of 
strong thread, which 1 waxed, and, with- 
out any difficulty, threw it over the open 
end of the bleeding vessel. Everything 
went on well, and the patient recovered 
completely, both in respect to his state of 
mind and condition of body; he is still 
alive.” 

Although the law of England looks to the 
intent, and little to the nature of the wound, 
in criminal cases of wounding, yet the 
enactment passed in the reign of James I., 
which refers to the period within which a 
person who has been wounded with a cri- 
minal intent must die, in order to constitute 
the act murder, is still in force. It de- 
clares, “that the thrusting or stabbing 
another, who has not a weapon drawn, or 
who hath not then first stricken the party 
stabbing, so that he die thereof within six 
months after,” shall be adjudged murder, 
though done upon sudden provocation. The 
same provision as to time constitutes, also, 
part of the law of murder in other countries. 
The difficulty, in all these cases, is to trace 
the death clearly and indisputably to the 
wound in question. It is well known that 
after serious wounds, from which the per- 
sons recover, the organs in the different 
cavities of the body have their disposition 
to disease very much increased, and causes 
which, in a state of health, would scarcely 
affect them, operate very powerfully. Thus, 
for example, a man receives a wound in the 
thorax ; the slightest atmospheric changes 
affect the respiratory organs ; some months 
after the wound is well, he catches cold on a 
slight exposure, inflammation ensues, and 
he dies. Another is wounded on the head, 
but recovers; before six months expire, he 
makes some violent effort in lifting a heavy 
load, or he is transported into a violent pa- 
roxysm of anger, or commits an excess in 
drinking, phrenitis supervenes, and he, also, 
dies. In both these instances an advocate 
might contend, that the death should be 
ascribed to the wounds, as, unless these had 
rendered the habit so susceptible of diseased 
impressions, the individuals, in all proba- 
bility, would not have suffered. But it is 
not in this light that such cases are to be 
viewed by the surgeon, and he would ill 
perform his duty to consign the accused to 

unishment on such grounds. On the other 
d, in such a case as the following, and in 
many others of a similar nature in other 
cavities, there can be no hesitation in tracing 
death to the wound, however long before 
the fatal issue takes place. A ball entered 
the right eye of a French soldier, towards 
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the great angle, and could not be traced. 
He himself deemed it of little consequence, 
and the wound healed under the common 
hospital treatment. Some weeks afterwards 
the man expressed a wish to leave the hos- 
pital, although cautioned by the surgeon, 
and had scarcely reached the door when he 
was seized with rigours, obliged to return, 
and died two days afterwards. On dissec- 
tion, the ball was found lodged under the 
sphenoid cells and the hole of the optic 
nerve.* As confident an opinion may be, 
also, delivered in cases in which pieces of 
cloth have been carried into the abdominal 
or thoracic cavity by bullets, and being left 
there have caused abscesses which have af- 
terwards terminated in death. But, perhaps, 
it is much safer in every case to look to the 
intent, whatever may be the consequence. 

In instances of insurance upon lives, in 
which suicide is suspected, or alleged, it is 
of much importance to ascertain the fact, as 
cases have occurred in which the wounds 
supposed to have been the cause of death 
have been inflicted after death, and this has 
also been done with the view to conceal 
murder. A wound, however, received 
during life, either exhibits appearances of 
incipent inflammation, or it causes greater 
hemorrhage than one made after death. 
In such cases, also, if any weapon be found 
near the deceased, we should ascertain 
whether that could possibly have inflicted 
the wound, or whether it have been placed 
there afterwards. Two cases of this descrip- 
tion may be mentioned. The first is that 
of Sir Epmexvspury Goprrey, who had 
been strangled, and thrown into a ditch, 
where he was discovered with his own 
sword run through his body; but as no blood 
issued from the wound, an inquiry was in- 
stituted, and the means by which he was 
killed ascertained. The second case is that 
of a man who was found shot, and his own 
pistol lying near him, from which circum- 
stance it was concluded that he had destroy- 
ed himself ; but, on examining the ball by 
which he was killed, it was discovered to be 
too large ever to have entered that pistol, 
in consequence of which suspicion fell on 
the real murderers. 

Such, Gentlemen, are all the remarks 
which I think necessary to be brought be- 
fore you relative to wounds. With respect 
to Mutilations, the law of England takes 
special notice of these under the term 
‘** Mayheim,” a legal term for maiming. It 
is scarcely necessary to say, that a mutila- 
tion comprehends both a wound and a per- 
manent deformity, or deprivation of some 
organ or part of the body, which weakens 
or destroys the functions of one or more 
parts. By the eye of the law, it is viewed 
in the same light. “The term “ mayheim,” 
says Judge Biackstone, “ is the violently 





* Garangeot ; Traitédes Operations, vol. iii., Obs. 20. 





depriving another of the use of such of his 
members as may render him the less able, 
in fighting, either to defend himself or an- 
noy his adversary. And, therefore, the cut- 
ting off, or disabling, or weakening, a man’s 
hand or finger, or striking out his eye or 
foretooth, or depriving him of those parts, 
the loss of which, in animals, abates their 
courage, are held to be mayheim. But the 
cutting off his ear or nose, or the like, are 
held to be mayheim at common law, be- 
cause they do not weaken, but only disfigure 
him.” But, nevertheless, castration was 
always held to be felony, and this although 
the mayheim was committed upon the high- 
est provocation; cutting out the tongue, 
putting out the eyes, slitting the nose, or 
cutting it off, were also afterwards, by an 
Act of Cuarces Il., declared felony without 
benefit of clergy.* 

In looking over the list of offences con- 
stituting “ mayheim,” it is curious to find so 
much value put upon the foretooth at the 
early period at which the law was enacted ; 
had the enactment occurred at a later time, 
after the use of the cartridge for loading 
military muskets was introduced, we might 
understand the object, as a soldier is ob- 
liged to bite off the end of the cartridge 
before the powder can be discharged from 
it. It was not very honourable to the English 
law that it visited slitting the nose with the 
punishment of death, and permitted more 
serious wounds to be inflicted with impu- 
nity. So late as 1778, one TickNER was 
tried at the Old Bailey, under the Coventry 
Act, enacted in the reign of Cuartes II., 
to which I have alluded, for injuries done 
to one WittiamM Jacon, There were several 
wounds, but the one which bore chiefly on 
the case was a cut on the nose, dividing the 
integuments in an oblique direction; the 
wound was slight, but sufficient to leave a 
visible mark for some time. The prisoner 
was convicted ; but Sergeant GLYNN ordered 
the execution to be respited until the opi- 
nion of the twelve judges could be procur- 
ed, whether this conviction was proper, 
within the meaning of the Coventry Act. 
The judges decided that the conviction was 
right; yet, fourteen years before this trial 
took place, one Wittiam Lee was tried for 
attempting to cut his wife’s throat with a 
razor while asleep. The wound was three 
inches in length, and quite across, but did 
not prove mortal. This was held not to be 
an offence within the Coventry Act, 

With regard to the law on the aggravation 
of injuries by injudicious treatment, it is 
sufficiently explicit respecting persons not 
qualified to practice surgery; but it is less 
so respecting the malpractice of those who 
have been licensed as surgeons. It was 
anciently holden, that if a person, not duly 





* The number of Acts under Mayheim are nu- 
merous.—See Russell, 585. 
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authorised to be a physician or surgeon, 
undertook a cure, het the patient died under 
his hand, he was guilty of felony. By a sta- 
tute of the 23rd Henry VIIIL., the capital 
part of the charge was set aside, and it now 
only constitutes manslaughter; but the 
trial of a late notorious quack, St. Joun 
Lone, for the death of a young lady, which 
is fresh in the memory of the public, demon- 
strates to you the difficulty of substantiat- 
ing charges of this description. Whether 
the public would sympathise with a regu- 
larly-educated surgeon, in the same degree 
as it did with the notoriously ignorant pre- 
tender on that occasion, I will not take 
upon me to decide; but, for the honour of 
the profession, I trust the experiment will 
never be tried. 
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Lecture XIV. 


Topacco.—Its introduction into Europe ; its 
name ; its use in China ; its appearance in 
England. Raleigh's love of it; King 
James's hatred. Writings for and against 
it ; opposition of legislators, Varieties of 
Nicotiana. The N. Tabacum. Law against 
its growth in this country. Its cultivation 
and preparation for use, strong and mild, 
The tobacco-worm. The snuff, smoking, 
and chewing parts of the plant, Their 
adulteration. Poison of tobacco. Effects 
of smoking on the health. Its prophylactic 
properties, Rules for smoking. Snuffing. 
Chewing. 

GENTLEMEN :—The discovery of a new 
Continent was an wra of the deepest im- 
portance to the science of materia medica. 
The enterprising and gallant adventurers 
who sought the distant shores, returned to 
their native homes laden with the various 
products of those new regions. Many of 
the products have been found to be of in- 
estimable value to the human race; one 
vegetable alone, the potato, has tended 
more to the happiness and civilization of a 
great mass of the community than have the 
most brilliant discoveries of the philosopher, 
The spirit of inquiry had kindled an enthu- 
siasm which led to the most useful and im- 


impetus from the anxiety which was mani- 
fested to introduce into the old world the 
rich treasures which the three kingdoms of 
nature poured forth so lavishly in the va- 
rious regions of this new world. 

Amongst these, a herb, the Topacco, has 
engaged the attention of kings, of legisla- 
tors, of philosophers, of poets, of moralists, 
and of physicians. It has been lauded with 
the most lavish encomiums; it has been 
anathematised with the most bitter hatred ; 
it has been cherished as a luxury, and in- 
terdicted as a poison ; it produces, in some, 
the most agreeable sensations; in others, 
the most nauseating effects, The herb to- 
bacco is acknowledged, almost by universal 
consent, to have been introduced into Eu- 
rope about the year 1559, when Jean Nicor 
was Ambassador from the King of France 
at the Court of Lisben. He thought this 
plant, from the wonders related of it by the 
travellers who had just returned from Ame- 
rica, a suitable present to a queen ; and he 
therefore offered it for the acceptance of 
CaTHERINE pe Mepicis, from which circum- 
stance it obtained the name by which it is 
known amongst some of our authors, “ herba 
regine,” whilst from the donor it was called 
“ nicotiana” and “ tobacco,” either from its 
growth in the island of Tobago, or, as it 
has been asserted, from the pipe, origi- 
nally used in Virginia, which was so called, 
in which it was usual to smoke it, the name 
of the plant amongst the natives being 
“ Petum.” Tuevet, who first published a 
figure of the plant in the year 1575, in his 
work entitled, “ Cosmographia,” claims 
for himself the reputation of being the 
finder, and the first person who introduced 
the seed of tobacco into France, It ap- 
pears, however, that the smoking of tobacco 
must have been a common custom in China, 
even before the discovery of America. 
Patas, the observing and correct traveller, 
tells us, that the preparation of the leaves, 
so peculiar to themselves, and the form of 
their pipe, prove that the custom must have 
been original, and not burrowed from nations 
which had commercial intercourse with 
the Chinese; the pipe and tobacco-purse 
are parts of their dress; the herb that is 
indigenous to their soil is of the mildest 
quality, and they have no relish for that 
which Europeans use. Smoking is with 
them a very common luxury, although it is 
forbidden by the law. They also thus in- 
dulge themselves, to obtain the intoxication 
from opium. This drug is reduced to a sort 
of treacle, and poured into a small receptacle 
placed at the end of a bamboo-cane; the 
inhaler lies down on a sofa; he takes a 
single long inspiration, by which the kindled 
opium gives up its smoke, and is exhausted. 
If the expected enjoyment do not follow, 
a second or third inspiration is performed. 
This mode of using opium produces the 





portant results, and commerce received an 


most debilitating effects upon the constitu- 
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tion: the muscles of the coun 
come rigid, and of a sallow colour, and the 
physiognomy bespeaks the indulgence in 


this most enervating habit. 


Tobacco was introduced into England 
about the year 1565. In 1570, 
tells us it was cultivated in England ; and 
Ciusws says, that “ the English, on their 
return from Virginia, brought tobacco-pipes 
made of clay; and, since that time, the use 
of drinking tobacco hath so much prevailed 
all England over, especially amongst the 
courtiers, that they have caused many such 
to drink tobacco with.” 
By “ Baker’s Chronicle,” we learn that it 
was not brought uatil 1586, being the twenty- 
eighth year of Queen Exizanetu, and he 
ascribes its introduction to Rareu Lane. 
This, however, appears to be incorrect, 
from the information gathered from the bo- 
CAMDEN Says, 
“ That soon after the introduction of to- 
bacco by the companions of Ratru Lane, 
it began to grow into great request, and to 
be sold at a high rate, whilst, in a short 
time, many men, everywhere, 
tonness, others for health sake, with insa- 
tiable desire and greediness, suc 
stinking smoke thereof, through an earthen 
pipe, which they presently threw out again 
at their nostrils, insomuch that tobacco- 
shops are now as ordinary, in most towns, 
as tap-houses and taverns; 5° that English- 
men’s bodies, which are 50 delighted with 
this plant, seem, as it were, to be degene- 
rated into the nature of barbarians.”’ Com- 
mon report has ascribed the introduction of 
smoking tobacco into England to Sir Wat- 
rer Rauercn, and there is now 
house at Islington, called the “ Pied Bull,” 
in which the distinguishe 
which is said to have been the scene o 
whimsical mistake. Sir WALTER was en- 
joying, in his room, a quiet pipe 


pipes to be made 


tanical works of the day. 


vant entering, 


rounding his master, who, in the language 


of VirGiL,— 


« Paucibus ingentem famum, mirabile dictu 
Evomit, involvitque domum caligine cwea.” 


The domestic, ignorant of the cause, ant 


alarmed at seeing him, as he suppos 
to return for the | harming you 
he lover of smok- goods, and raking also the 


very inge- | and notes of va 


fire, rushed from the room 
purpose of overwhelming t 


ing with buckets full of water. A 
nious and learned writer on th 


whose essays in the old 
Physical Journal” for the 


refer you, seems to imply, 
sacrificed Sir Watter Raceic 
King thoroughly 
believed, depraved | and, in the black, 
The gallant knight | nearest resembling 


of the herb, which the 
detested, and which, he 
the morals of his people. 


seems to have indulged in his favourite 
r old herbalist, Par-| Vain were the vitu 


Iking of the nico- parch ; the people turne 
d, although it be arguments, 


h abit to the last, for ou 
Ki xson, tells us, when ta 


tiana rustica,—* This kin 
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d knight lived, very substance 
f al loathsome thing, and so is hell.” 
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year 1810 I must 
that King James | to be scorned an¢ 
u for his love | loathsome to the eye, 
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some for wan- 


LopeLivus 


ked in the 


a public- 


is subject, to 
Medical and | wondered at by a 


; his ser- | Day,” says, 
saw volumes of smoke sur- dinner, he shou 


ed, on | In your abuse thereof, sinning agai 






vot thought so strong or sweet for such as 
take it by the pipe, yet have I known Sir 


Water Rareien, when he was a prisoner 
in the Tower, make choice of this sort to 
make good tobacco, of which he knew so 
rightly to cure, as they call it, that it was 
held almost as good as that which came 
from the Indies, and fully as good as any 
other made in England.” 

The bitter hatred borne to tobacco by 
that singular man, James THE Fixst, and 
inherited by his unfortunate son, was mani- 
fested by various edicts of prohibition dur- 
ing their reigns, though it became such an 
important article of commerce that CHARLES 
laid a heavy impost upon it, which soon 
became so great a source of revenue that he 
attempted to monopolize it, But, besides 
these exertions of royal authority, King 
James, who has been called “ a pedant 
amongst kings and a king amongst pedants,” 
tried the force of argument, of ridicule, and 
of abuse, in a treatise which, in the style of 
the literature of the day, he called “ A Coun- 
ter Blast to Tobacco ;” he also said, it was 
the lively image and pattern of hell, for 
«it possesses all the parts and vices by 
which hell is to be reached; first, it is a 
smoke, so are the vanities of the world ; 
secondly, it delights those who take it, se 
do the pleasures of the world make men 
loath to leave them ; thirdly, it maketh men 
drunken and light in the head, so doth the 
vanity of the world, men are drunken there- 
with; fourthly, he that taketh tobacco, 
saith he cannot leave it, it bewitcheth him, 
even so the pleasures of the world make 
men loath to leave them, they are 80 en- 
chanted for the most part with them; and, 
besides all this, fifthly, it is like hell in the 
of it, for it is a stinking, 
The mo- 
narch, also, in * One of the Conceits of the 
«& Were I to invite the devil to 
id have three dishes, 4 pig, 
a pole of ling and mustard, and a pipe for 
digesture.” The roy al anti-tobacconist ex- 
claims, in his treatise, —* Have you not rea- 
son to forbear this filthy nov elty, so basely 
so foolishly received, and 80 
ken in the right use thereof? 
nst God, 
irselves both in person and 
reby the marks 
nity amongst you; by the 
custom thereof making yourselves to be 
ll foreign civil nations, 


grounded, 
1| grossly mista 














and by all strangers that come amongst you, 
i contemned; a custom 
hateful to the nose, 
harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
stinking fume thereof, 
the horrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 
perations of the mo- 
da deaf ear to his 
to his expostulations, and to 
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his appeals to their sense, their prejudices, 
and their national pride, all of which he 
fruitlessly invoked to his aid. He was 
seconded by some of the learned of the age, 
and amongst those by SytvesTer the poet, 
who had obtained great reputation, and 
whose translation of the works of Du Bar- 
Tas has been said to have been the founda- 
tion on which Mitton formed that sacred 
poem, which, in the language of his bio- 
grapher, Exuan Fenton, is “ the noblest 
poem, next to those of Homer and Vrreit, 
that ever the wit of man produced in any 
age or nation, and who is said to have 
drawn inspiration from tobacco, which he 
loved to smoke.” For some very curious 
extracts from the poem of SyLvesTer, en- 
titled “ Tobacco Battered, or, at leastwise, 
Over-love so loathsome a Vanitie, by a 
Volley of Holy Shot thundered from Mount 
Helicon,” I must direct your attention to 
the volume of the medical journal, to 
which I have before alluded ; but if some 
abused it, the majority admired it, and 
Englishmen, generally the leaders of the 
world, soon taught the rest of the nations of 
Europe this novel habit. From a letter of 
Conrap Gesner, addressed to ADoLrnus 
Orto, we learn, that he soon followed the 
example which was set by the young Eng- 
lish students, who, at that time, sought the 
universities of the Netherlands for instruc 
tion, and their young friends quickly car- 
ried into various countries, on their return 
home, the new fashion ; and, if in England, 
poets were found to decry tobacco, there 
were, on the Continent, others who eulogised 
it. Castor Duranti wrote some verses, in 
which he compared the conduct of Cardinal 
Santa Croce, who brought itto Rome, with 
that of his progenitor, who had, at an early 
period, carried with him there the wood of 
the sacred cross. Rarraetite THortvs, too, 
lavished the most egregious encomiums on 
the plant, and, in language not unworthy of 
Vircit, poured forth some beautiful lines. 
He calls it, 


“ Planta beata, decus terrarum, munus Olympi.” 


He dwells upon its power of exciting the 
mind, and ascribes some wonderful effects 
to it. Thus, the orator, when confused and 
nervous, had only to light his pipe, and be 
himself again :— 
* Si modo vel micam generosa ¢ stirpe vorassit 
Fumanti tubulo, accenso seu lumine sensim 
Res recepisse suas, prendisse fugacia verba 
Thesaurosque, animi populo exposuisse stupenti.” 
The numerous anecdotes which are re- 
lated of the prejudices entertained by some 
against this herb, would form a very enter- 
taining volume. I have, unfortunately, 


little time to speak of them ; for, as they 
illustrate some of the manners, the habits, 
and even the diseases of the periods, they 
might prove useful as well as entertaining. 
I can only tell you, that great difficulties 





were thrown in its way by legislators? 
which were overcome by the determination 
of the people in its favour. In vain did 
Pope Urpan Tue Excutn publish a decree 
of excommunication against those who took 
snuff in the church, and that Pope Inno- 
cent enforced the same decree against 
smoking ; and useless was the zeal of the 
authorities at Berne, who actually, in 1661, 
inscribed on the tablet in the church, con- 
taining the ten commandments, imme- 
diately under that which ordains, that 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,” their 
prohibition against smoking. Nor was 
the Chambre de Tabac, whieh was insti- 
tuted in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tary, to prevent this practice, capable of 
resisting the torrent. The most excusable 
of those monarchs who opposed it, was the 
Sultan Amuratn, in Turkey. He had been 
taught, that the practice of smoking was 
a preventive of the power of carrying into 
effect the commandment “ to increase and 
multiply ;” and as the doctrines of Mat- 
THUs, which oppose a superabundant popu- 
lation, had either not reached his royal 
ear, or would have met with no encourage- 
ment there, he issued an edict, by which 
he decreed death to the smoker of tobacco. 
The learned Beckman tells us, however, 
that since that time a more lenient punish- 
ment has been inflicted, for thata Turk, 
who had been found smoking, was con- 
ducted through the streets of Constantino- 
ple with a pipe bored through his nose. 

One of the objections to the smoking to- 
bacco that has been raised, is, that it is 
offensive to the ladies. King James, how- 
ever, tells us, that inhis days it was their 
great delight to fill the pipe for their fa- 
voured lovers ; and, certainly, many of the 
American dames owe a share of their happi- 
ness to tobacco ; for, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the planters in Virginia, 
being all bachelors, considered themselves 
as merely temporary residents of the co- 
lony, and their habits of life became very 
unsteady. The Company in London, being 
anxious to remedy this evil, determined to 
export from England a very unusual arti- 
cle of ¢ ree, a ber of young ladies, 
to supply the settlers with wives. A cargo 
of these fair creatures was, accordingly, 
dispatched, and was received with the 
greatest delight and enthusiasm; but the 
wary merchants at home had taken care to 
make their consignment a mere mercantile 
transaction, and each young lady was 
obliged to find a lover who would give a 
hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco in 
exchange for her fair self, to pay the ex- 
penses of the voyage. It need scarcely 
be said, that the speculation was most 
successful. 

There are about thirty species of nico- 
tiana, according to Professor Burnett, all 
of which possess nearly the same proper- 
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ties. But two only, nicotiana tabacum and 
rustica, are in much repute, or are much 
cultivated for use. The tabacum is an 
annual plant, flowering in the months of 
July and August. It is tall, herbaceous, 
rising with an erect stem, about from four 
to nine feet in height. The stalk is sur- 
rounded by a kind of hairy substance, of 
a yellowish-green colour. The leaves are 
of a deep-green colour, large, alternate 
pointed. The face of the leaves much cor- 
rugated ; they are of a pear-shaped oval, 
the largest about twenty inches long, but 
they decrease in size as they ascend. Be- 
fore they reach maturity they are of a full 
green, and rather smooth ; but, at a later 
period, they become rougher, and acquire a 
yellowish tinge, and the upper surface is 
deeper in its colour than the under. The 
stems and branches are terminated by large 
bunches of flowers, in large terminal pani- 
cles of a delicate red; the edges, when 
full-blown, inclining to a pale purple ; the 
calyx is bell-shaped, cleft into five acute 
erect segments. The tube of the corolla is 
twice the length of the calyx. There are 
five stamens, and one style; they are the 
length of the tube of the corolla, The 
flowers continue in succession till the end 
of the summer, when they are succceded 
by an ovate capsule, containing many kid- 
ney-shaped seeds of a brown colour. These 
are very small, and each capsule is said to 
contain about a thousand seeds; and a 
whole plant of the tobacco is supposed to 
afford about thirty-five thousand of these 
seeds, which ripen in the month of Sep- 
tember. 

This country, and, indeed, the greater 
part of Europe, is supplied from Virginia, 
but it grows very well in England. Early 
as the days of King James its growth, was 
prohibited in this country and in Ireland. 
In the “ Harleian Miscellany,” there is a 
very singular reprint of a little tract, a 
quarto, published in 1682; it gives us 
the history of coffee, tea, chocolate, and 
tobacco. By this we learn, that it then 
grew “ in great plenty in Gloucestershire, 
Devonshire, and some of the western coun- 
ties, and that his Majesty sent, every year, 
a troop of horse to destroy it, lest the trade 
of our American plantations should be in- 
commoded thereby, yet many of the Eng- 
lish apothecaries make use of English to- 
bacco in their shops.” In this tract we 
are told, that to the Irish we are first “ in- 
debted for snuff, for they commonly powder 
their tobacco, and snuff it up their nostrils, 
which some of our Englishmen do, who 
often chew and swallow it.” 

At one time it was cultivated in York- 
shire toa greatextent ; but it thrives best in 
a warm, rich soil, inclining to be sandy. 
It is particularly necessary that it should 
have a free exposure to the air, without 
which it cannot prosper. The cultivation 
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of the tobacco-plant requires considerable 
care, more especially in the choice of the 
seeds, which should be sown in the middle 
of April, in a bed prepared for the purpose. 
In cold springs a hot-bed is requisite, and, 
indeed, some consider it always essential. 
About the middle of May they are removed. 
When the fourth leaf is sprouted, and the 
fifth just appears, they must be trans- 
planted into land, ploughed, or dug with 
spades, when the earth has been mois- 
tened with showers. Great care is neces- 
sary in watering, in weeding, and in re- 
moving decayed leaves. There is an ope- 
ration to be performed, called “ topping 
the tobacco,” the proper time at which it 
is to be done requiring very great expe- 
rience. The object is to take off the top 
of the plant to prevent its running to seed. 
When the plant has attained about 
two feet in height, the branches are de- 
veloped on which the flowers and seeds 
would grow ; but if this was permitted to 
take place, the nutriment would be drained 
from the leaves, and they would lose some 
portion of their chemical constituents. 
You will remember that I have explained 
to you the changes that take place in the 
leaves of plants, and you will hence see the 
utility of nipping the extremity of the 
stalk. The planter judges by the number 
of leaves that are put forth, the proper 
time for this manipulation, and the leaf 
will be stronger according to the number 
upon it when this occurs. If it be intended 
that a strong tobacco should be obtained, 
eleven or twelve only are allowed to ex- 
pand, but about fifteen is the usual number ; 
but if a mild crop is desirable, eighteen 
or twenty are allowed to grow. This 
operation is better performed manually 
than by any instrument, the grasp of 
the finger and the thumb closing the ves- 
sels of the plant, and preventing the 
pouring forth of the juice, which would 
result from the use of instruments. Sprouts 
that spring up at the junction of the 
leaves with the stalks must be nipped 
off ; this is called “succouring” the tobacco. 
When the leaves have matured, the tobacco 
is gathered. The precise period at which 
this occurs it is difficult to ascertain ; but 
the general appearance of the leaves is the 
usual index ; they become corrugated and 
rough, the raised parts seem mottled with 
yellowish spots, whilst the lower portions 
of the surface have their wonted green 
colour; they are thicker, and are covered 
with a hairy,clammy substance, which gives 
to them somewhat of the appearance of 
downy velvet. The cutting of the tobacco 
requires some care, and a little dexterity. 
It should be done before the sun has risen, 
on a morning that foretels fine weather. It 
is usua] to hold the stalk with one hand 
near the top, and with an axe, or a long 
knife, to sever it from the root with the 
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other, to place it gently on the ground, 
taking care not to break or to damage in 
any way the leaf; if any rain should fall, it 
is right to house the plant; if not, it remains 
for a day exposed to the rays of the sun, by 
which means the leaves become less fragile, 
and bend without breaking. To give them 
a degree of flexibility is a great art, and 
this process is called, by the planter, “ wilt- 
ing.” They are then collected in a heap, 
and in about twenty-four hours fermenta- 
tion commences. When they have lain in 
this state for some time they must be turned, 
so that those which are in the midst of the 
heap are brought to the surface, and those 
that were at the surface to the middle. 
The greater the length of time that they 
remain in this state, the darker coloured is 
the tobacco; this is technically termed 
“ sweating the tobacco,” but any time be- 
yond a certain period causes the leaves to 
become mouldy ; they are, therefore, at the 
end of three or four days, fastened together, 
in pairs, and suspended. In about a month 
they are quite dried. Some tobacco re- 
quires to undergo a second sweating, which 
is called “ curing ;” it takes away any harsh- 
ness, and renders the leaves milder. 
Notwithstanding all the attention and 
care which the planter gives, he is often 
disappointed in the value of his crop, and 
he has an enemy that requires daily atten- 
tion, for the plant is liable to be attacked 
by a worm, in the month of July, or the be- 
ginning of August, which would, in a very 
short space of time, destroy a whole field of 
plants; it is distinguished by the name of 
the tobacco worm, but in what manner it is 
propagated, or how produced, is not ascer- 
tained; every leaf must be examined, and, 
as it is of a greenish colour, it is somewhat 
difficult to know that the plantation is in- 
fested with this destroyer of the planter’s 
labour and his hopes, until the mischief has 
commenced. In the manufacture of to- 
bacco, for the different purposes for which 
it is afterwards to be employed, the first 
step is to cleanse the leaves thoroughly from 
any earth, dirt, decayed portions, or adhe- 
sive matter ; they are then meistened with 
water, in which common salt has been dis- 
solved, or any other ingredient which sug- 
gests itself to the particular taste of the 
fabricator. This liquor has obtained the 
name of tobacco sauce. The next opera- 
tion is to remove the midrib of the leaf, 
which is reserved, to be ground with the 
stalk of the leaf, when properly dried, to 
form the basis of sauffs, which derive their 
different names either from the caprice of 
the manufacturer, or from some whim of his 
customer, and they are scented with various 
odoriferous substances, by which they are 
distinguished. The leaves are then con- 
verted into a variety of different articles, 
by cutting, twisting, or rolling, either for 
the purpose of making cigars, or reducing 
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the leaves into very fine shreds, for putting 
into tobacco-pipes for smoking, or for 
chewing. The machine by which the leaves 
are cut is a very effective instrument. In 
1828, Mr. Samuet Wettman Wricut took 
out a patent for the machine which is now 
used. A series of knives, placed as radii 
to a wheel, are made to revolve, with very 
great rapidity, while the tobacco leaves, 
confined in a narrow channel, are gradually 
moved forward by a regulated quantity of 
motion, and thus the shreds are uniformly 
cut of any required thickness. When care- 
lessness has been prevalent, tobacco soon 
exhales a foetid odour, and when the mucus 
has not been got rid of by the tobacco 
sauce, it soon loses its pungency. If it be 
too pungent, the presence of some deleteri- 
ous drug may fairly be suspected. 

Tobacco is very frequently much adul- 
terated. Cascarilla bark is occasionally 
added, to give a peculiar flavour. Nitrate 
of potash, or saltpetre, is mixed with it, to 
give a lively sensation to the leaf, and like- 
wise to make it kindle more rapidly. The 
presence of this salt may be detected by 
treating the sample with hot water, and 
after having filtered the solution through 
charcoal, allowing it to remain quiet for 
some little time, and then evaporating, by 
which means the crystals are obtained, 
Sometimes traces of copper, of lead, of an- 
timony, are discernable, on boiling the 
tobacco in strong vinegar, then filtering, and 
applying such tests as may be required to 
detect the metal which is suspected to be 
present. The leaves of dock, dried, have 
sometimes been substituted, and, at other 
times, black hellebore, corrosive sublimate, 
sugar, and alum, have, for various reasons, 
been used, to gratify the tastes of indivi- 
duals who required something to heighten 
the common flavour. 

Snuff is made to undergo various sophis- 
tications; salt is sometimes mixed with it, 
to increase its weight and to give it pun- 
gency ; and for this purpose urine is also 
added to it, in order to obtain the muriate 
of ammonia which it contains, Glass, 
finely powdered, is also employed, to give a 
greater degree of acrimony, and to stimu- 
late the lining membrane of the nostrils. It 
is very much upon the leaf being gathered 
in its proper state, and upon the fermenta- 
tion which it undergoes, that the real qua- 
lity of the snuff depends, however much it 
may be heightened by various aromatics; 
thus, the superiority of the Macauba suuff, 
of Martinique, depends upon the great 
attention paid to the fermentation which 
the tobacco undergoes ; it is slightly mois- 
Jeued, during the process, with the best 
ssugar-cane juice. Other varieties are as- 
sisted, during fermentation, by molasses, or 
by sugar. There is the greatest nicety 
required in watching the operation, and it is 
amply repaid by the high prices which a 































good article obtains in the European mar- 
ket; but almost every country appears to 
have its favourite powder, and that which 
in one place is very highly estimated, is 
totally disregarded in another: those in- 
dividuals who are habituated to the use of 
any one, seldom deriving any gratification 
from the substitution of another. 

The leaves of the tobaceo, whether they 
be in the entire state, or reduced to pow- 
der, a8 we commonly find them in commerce, 
are endued with the most poisonous ener- 
getic powers, and life has been extinguished 
by a few grains of snuff taken into the sto- 
mach, Of this, one of the most melancholy 
instances on record is the death of the cele- 
brated SanreviL, into whose giass of wine 
a small quantity of Spanish snuff was 
dropped, by some of his companions, ata 
dinner party. He was seized with most 
excruciating pain, and violent vomiting, 
which not being sufficient to clear his sto- 
mach, he died in the most agonising suffer- 
ing. It is said that the negro women, in the 
West India islands, place a small quantity 
of tobacco, prepared for the purpose, under 
the thumb nail, and that they contrive to 
drop it into a liquid, when they offer 
drink, and thus produce death. The symp- 
toms which are induced are the most de- 
pressing state of nausea, vomiting, cold 
sweats, giddiness, fainting, and, one symp- 
tom which is the peculiar characteristic of 
this poison of the nightshade tribe, a general 
tremor of the whole body, succeeded by 
convulsions, which generally terminate in 
death. 

Notwithstanding all the objections 
that have been raised to its use, there are 
four methods which the lovers of tobacco 
indulge in, for the sake of deriving from it 
the pleasures it affords, and which it is ne- 
cessary you should consider as connected 
with the health of individuals and the gene- 
ral welfare of society. 

Smoking, snufling, chewing, and plugging 
the nostrils, have each of them their advo- 
cates, and also their enemies. The first 
effects of smoking are, generally, in the un- 
initiated, acceleration, at the commence- 
ment, of the pulse; this is followed by 
sickness and general lassitude, sometimes 
fainting, and a desire for sleep, whilst the 
pulse is lowered both in strength and ful- 
ness. Probably the best account of the 
effects of a first lesson in the art of smoking 
is given by Dr. Maxsnart Hatt, in one of 
the volumes of the “ Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal.” The young man 
whose case he narrates, indulged in two 
pipes, and the consequences were, nausea, 
vomiting, syncope, then stupor, stertorous 
breathing, spasms, and insensible pupil. 
Even on the following day these symptoms 
returned. After a time the determined 
smoker becomes so attached to it, that he 





cannot dispense with it; even the great 
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Lord Bacon, notwithstanding his flattery of 
his master, King James, seems to have been 
prone to it; he says, “ that it hath power 
to lighten the body, and to shake off weari- 
ness; and he observes, “ that it affected 
men with a secret kind of delight, insomuch 
that they who once inured themselves to it 
could hardly leave it off.” 

The objections raised to smoking are cer- 
tainly very well urged. Dr. Warexnouss, of 
New England, has addressed some remon- 
strances to youth against cigars, as detri- 
mental to health, and really not without 
reason, if we may judge from the following 
announcement amongst the obituaries in a 
newspaper, published in Massachussets :-— 
* Died, in Salem, master James Berrey, aged 
twelve, a promising youth, whose early death 
is supposed to have been brought on by ex- 
cessive smoking of cigars.”” Mr. Janson, 
during his travels in the United States, saw 
an infant, not four years of age, the son of a 
cigar-maker, smoking a large cigar, made 
of the strongest tobacco, His father said 
he had acquired the habit the year previous, 
and that “ his custom, always of the after- 
noon, was three, four, or more cigars.” Two 
cases of death by excessive smoking are 
quoted by GmeLin, in one instance caused 
by seventeen pipes, at a sitting; in the other 
by nineteen. Some German author aflirms, 
that in his country, where it certainly is 
carried to a “reat excess, out of twenty 
deaths of men between the age of eighteen 
and twenty-five, ten are caused by tobacco. 
The great objection to its use is, that it 
Vitiates or wastes the saliva, and thus influ- 
ences hunger and digestion; the glands of 
the mouth are certainly somewhat affected, 
for the saliva becomes bitter, and the breath 
foetid ; the teeth are rendered yellow and 
black, and, without excessive caution, in 
carefully washing the mouth after each in- 
dulgence, the gums are liable to become dis- 
eased, and the teeth consequently to decay ; 
the sight very often is impaired ; and if the 
habit be carried to excess, the mental facul- 
ties are often injured. Smoking is decidedly 
injurious to the thin, to hectic and hypo- 
chondriac persons; it creates an unnatural 
thirst, and too often leads to drinking spirit- 
uous liquors; it also gives a taste for indo- 
lent habits, and to a general torpor. Exces- 
sive smoking is, of course, neither warranted 
by good sense, nor can it be indulged in 
without detriment to the functions of the 
organs. Some of the narrations are curious 
enough. Bonerus, quoting from some au- 
thor, says, that “a certain physician, was not 
satisfied with indulging in this habit during 
the day-time, but he must have a lamp hung 
to his bed, with wax candles and pipes. L pon 
his death, his head was examined, when, 
‘res stupenda,’ the whole brain was so 
dried, that itwas not larger thana nut.” A 
military officer, who had been an incessant 
smoker from childhood, was found by Kran- 
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Kius, to have a dense substance in the 
skull, resembling soot in taste and in ap- 
pearance ; of course this phenomenon was 
attributed to tobacco. Similar instances 
are collected, but by way of contradicting 
them, Bonerus and Diemmersrock have 
narrated a number of cases, in which nothing 
extraordinary followed upon the practice. 

The largest quantity that has been smoked, 
with which I am acquainted, occurred in 
the treatment of an affection of the teeth, by 
Dr. Buiter, about the year 1600. He 
directed a patient to smoke, without inter- 
mission, an ounce of the herb, The man 
was an habitual smoker, and he took twenty- 
five pipes at a sitting. Extreme sickness 
first came on, then a flow of saliva, which 
ran off to the quantity of two quarts, and 
the pain gradually abated. Brown seems 
to have been aware that it was a desperate 
remedy, as he says, “ that a hard knot must 
be split by a hard wedge.” 

Apamus Haun starts a question, whether 
the fumes of tobacco create, in the brain, a 
black crust, and adduces various authorities ; 
and Morcacni likewise inquired into the 
subject, and he shows, that when this fuli- 
ginous matter was said to be present, it 
was either from some legerdemain trick 
played upon the dissector, or that it arose 
from some other cause. 

Expectations were once formed of the use 
of tobacco in preventing’disease, and it was 
smoked as a preservative against the plague. 
Diemmersrock and Dr. Meap were both of 
them sanguine in their recommendations ; 
but it appears, from the observations of Dr. 
Rvssext, that those who smoke at Aleppo 
are quite as subject to the infection of 
plague as are other persons. It is said, by 
Dr. Tuomas Snort, thatall the tobacconists 
shops and houses in London barred the en- 
trance of the spreading contagion in 1665 
and 1666 ; even the fumes of the tobacco, 
by stirring it up, and handling it, had de- 
stroyed the venom of the malignant effluvia 
before they were sucked in by the people's 
breath.” A Datch physician, Joannes Ic- 
nativs Worr Beintrema Van Penna, is so 
convinced of its power to preserve from dis- 
ease, that he is for encouraging, or com- 
pelling, every woman and man to smoke, 
that they may pass a life of unvarying health 
and gaiety. I donot believe that it disposes 
to apoplexy ; and though no smoker myself, 
I think there are many circumstances in 
which it may be very properly indulged in, 
and that there are certain states in which it 
may be medicinally employed as fame. To 
those who are subject to catarrhal com- 
plaints, it may be used with moderation ; it 
is serviceable in raw, damp weather, in 
fenny countries, at sea; it relieves asthma, 
although Dr. Bree objects to it, on the 
ground that the patient’s health may be 
injured, although the spasms are diminish- 
ed. I have known it of very important service 
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in disordered respiration. There are certain 
rules which should be observed, such as 
avoiding the luxury either immediately be- 
fore or after a meal, for the saliva is not to 
be disturbed at such times; the inhalation 
should be slow, a little beer, ale, or tea, 
should be sipped, to assist the salivary 
glands, and to dilute the saliva; but wine 
and spirits should be avoided, for they affect 
the nervous system much more rapidly, and 
produce congestion of the vessels of the 
brain; and you will find that those who 
unite these two habits are apoplectic or hy- 
pochondriac. A caution always to be attend- 
ed to is, the cleanliness of the pipe, which 
should be waxed at the end, for the oil of 
tobacco settles on the side, and, as it is most 
deleterious, its absorption may be attended 
with very bad effect. An objection has 
been raised to the clay-pipe, which is said 
to cause ulceration of the lips, and some 
nations object, altogether, to it. 

With these precautions, smoking is not 
injurious, nor does it tend to shorten 
life ; indeed, from a return obtained by Sir 
Joun Sixctatr, from Greenwich Hospital 
of pensioners above the age of eighty, it ap- 
pears that there were ninety-six, of whom 
thirteen were above ninety, and one above a 
hundred, and they almost all used tobacco. 
At Kilmainham Hospital, in Ireland, there 
were thirty-one pensioners above the age of 
eighty, of whom all used tobacco freely but 
one. He likewise gives other instances of its 
employment, and from all that has been col- 
lected, I should say that a temperate use of 
smoking does not tend toany injurious effect, 
but an inordinate indulgence is highly detri- 
menta! to health. On parts of the Continent 
Iam not surprised at its being constantly 
required ; the damp and cold air of Holland 
render it necessary ; the noxious fumes in 
the larger towns of France and Germany, 
the inattention to cleanliness. and the want 
of drains, is a sufficient plea for its use ; but 
in London there is no excuse for it, save the 
mere love of the practice. 

Snufling is a more sociablecustom ; it has 
been considered, on the Continent, as an easy 
and gentlemanly mode of introducing your- 
self to a stranger; it is said to be of the 
deepest importance to the physician, as it 
gives him an opportunity, when asked a 
question which requires momentary thought, 
to deliberate during the operation of taking 
a pinch of snuff, and on this account it is 
said to have been recommended by Dr. Rat- 
cuirre to his brethren; it fills up some 
vacant time, and somebody has been at the 
trouble of calculating how many hours in 
the week, how many days in the year, are 
occupied by inveterate snuff takers, who 
cannot be less than a certain number of 
seconds employed at each pinch ; itis useful 
in keeping those who are inclined to fall 
asleep, awake; it is a cheap luxury for the 
poor; by some it is said to increase the 
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mental powers, by others to diminish it. 
Some men of high intellectual attainment 
have been_unhappy without it. The great 
Freperick, of ash, had his pockets 
lined with tin to retain it, and they were 
generallyfilled she lived to the age of seventy- 
four, and was in every other respect remark- 
ably abstemious. Those whose intellects 
are disordered, covet it with the most remark- 
able anxiety, and are said to form a personal 
attachment to a donor. The objections rais- 
ed to it are, that it is an unseemly habit, 
that the linen becomes soiled by it, and the 
person almost impregnated with the odour, 
even the apartments are rendered unclean, 
and the atmosphere is loaded with particles 
which are deleterious to some persons; it 
vitiates the o of smell, it taints the 
breath, affects the sight, the respiration, and 
the digestion ; if the stimulus be too severe, 
it dilates the lining membrane of the nostril, 
or it stimulates it into too great a secretion, 
and it is a habit which “grows by what it 
feeds upon ;” that, however, it may be me- 
dicinally employed with great advantage 
there can be little doubt; it is of service in 
headachs and complaints of the eyes. As I 
shall hereafter have to enlarge upon stimuia- 
tories I will not further dwell upon sauff. 
With regard to chewing tobacco, this 
is certainly a very bad habit, destroying the 
appetite, causing emaciation and atrophy ; 
as a proof of this it is a well-known fact, 
that the sailors who wish to be dismissed 
the service are in the habit of chewing to- 
bacco, aud swallowing the saliva, in order 
to bring on debility and weakness, which 
are often of so decided a nature as to be 
found incurable. The nostrils are sometimes 
plugged with rolls of tobacco for the purpose 
of defending the membrane that lines them 
from cold and inflammatory affections, and 
this is said to have proved of very consider- 
able service. Sir Wit.1aM Tempe has re- 
commended the putting a leaf of tobacco 
into the nostrils, every moruing for an hour, 
by which means he proposes to draw the se- 
cretions from the eyes‘and the head, through 
the channel for which they are intended, 
Prince Maurice, of Nassau, is said to have 
followed this practice for upwards of thirty 
years, and by this means to have preserved 
his eyes to a very advanced age, although 
he had been threatened with a complete loss 
of vision ; and Sir WicLiamM Tempte, observ- 
ing the success of the practice, followed the 
same plan with the same results. To col- 
lect all that has been written upon this 
very curious subject is a matter of no small 
difficulty, and to condense, in any way, the 
vast mass of materials that present them- 
selves, must be my great object; but, as the 
medicinal and toxicological effects are of 
such great importance, I must, in my next 
lecture, direct you to them, for they form a 
subject of considerable interest, and lead to 
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much valuable information. 
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Tue fourth portion of M. Ducnaretet’s 
work is devoted to the consideration of 
“ the influence which the avocation of pros- 
titutes may exercise upon their general 
health.” The author does not in this sec- 
tion enter upon the subject of syphilis, or 
the itch, which are, more especially the 
former, the common, and it may almost be 
said the inevitable, results of prostitution, 
but merely treats of the ordinary maladies, 
from which prostitutes are not more exempt, 
nay, to which they are probably more sub- 
ject, than other women. Very exact or sta- 
tistical information it was not in the author’s 
power to obtain without subjecting the 
classes under examination to a minute and 
harassing inquisition, which would have 
been intolerable; consequently, he could 
not speak in so positive and precise a man- 
ner on this question as on others; but, 
nevertheless, from the resources which he 
possesses, he was able to throw some light 
upon this part of the subject. 

Uterine Hamorrhages and Tumours ; Ab- 
scesses of the greater Labia ; Recto-vaginul Fis- 
tula, and Cancer of the Uterus.—“ From what 
I have already said,” continues M. Ducna- 
TELET, in speaking of the physiology of 
prostitutes, “ it might be supposed that they 
are more exposed to the suppression of the 
menses, than to discharges which are clearly 
characterised, and constitute a state of 
disease which is capable of compromising 
their existence. It is proved, however, that 
they are not exempt from this latter affec- 
tion ; but as to the frequency of its return, 
the same doubt and uncertainty exist as in 
the greater part of the medical questions. 
The prison where these women are confined, 
to the number always of four or five hun- 
dred, and to which an excellent Infirmary 
is attached, is, perhaps, the place best adapi- 
ed for making observations on the subject 
under discussion, and I subjoin the opinion 
of the practitioners attached to that establish- 
ment :—‘ Abundant discharges, constituting 
a malady, without the slightest organic le- 
sion, are frequent amongst prostitutes, 








and in the space of six months twelve cases 
were observed. At the Madelonnettes, one 
case terminated in death ; and the opening 
of the body proved that the hemorrhage 
was essential, and without the slightest 
trace of redness in the parts which furnished 
it.” But are the haemorrhages to be attri- 
buted to the avocation which these women 
pursue’? Every kind of proof can be accu- 
mulated in favour of an affirmative reply. 
These floodings have been observed iu pros- 
titutes of fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
while nothing can be more rare than such 
cases in girls of good character. One proof 
of the truth of this opinion is, that these 
hemorrhages are nowhere observed in the 
maisons de détention which are specially de- 
voted to women. 

** Prostitutes are frequently subject, in the 
substance of the great labia, to tumours, 
which commence with a little pus, and 
tumefy at each menstrual epoch. These 
tumours are never observed but on one 
labia at once, and when left to take their 
course they acquire a considerable volume ; 
they are indolent, and only inconvenience 
the woman in a purely mechanical way. 
These tumours are seldom fibrous, and are 
commonly filled with a very thick albumi- 
nous liquor, or a melicerous substance. A 
few are occasionally developed at the base 
of the lesser labia; these are of the same 
nature as the others, but are extremely 
painful, and never attain any considerable 
size. Theavocation of prostitutes accounts 
for the inflammation which sometimes takes 
place in these tumours, and causes them to 
suppurate; they, however, fill again in a 
short time, or determine very disagreeable 
fistulas, which can only be cured by re- 
moving the cysts which form them, or by 
causing them to suppurate. All who have 
opened these cysts, or removed the tumours, 
agree as to the extreme foctidness of the 
fluid contained in them; and M. Dupvy- 
TREN several times told me, that there was 
no pathological fluid to be compared with 
it in thisrespect. This foetidness is inherent 
in the fluid, and cannot be attributed to 
the presence of air; and I know that the 
surgeons of the dispensary, when they are 
obliged to open these tumours, make use of 
a long-handled bistoury, in order to avoid 
the contact of the fluid, the smell of which, 
without this precaution, would remain on 
their hands for two or three days without 
its being possible to remove it. 

** Nothing is more frequent in prostitutes 
than common abscesses in the thickness of 
the labia majora ; they proceed rapidly, and 
terminate in the same way as with other 
women, who are frequently ex posed to them. 
It is not so, however, with those which are 
sometimes developed in the recto-vaginal 
wall, a part which, in the opinion of some 
persons, is exceedingly thin in prostitutes. 
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fistulas, which are extremely difficult to be 
cured, and which continue with the par- 
ties during life, though, from their generally 
becoming narrower, these fistulas do not 
prevent the exercise of the trade of prosti- 
tution, and the medical men who are at- 
tached to the prison which is devoted to 
these women, estimated at thirty the number 
of prostitutes who have this disgusting 
infirmity. Yet these fistulas have been 
known to be completely cured, notwith- 
standing the influence of so many causes 
which are calculated to continue and ag- 
gravate them. But this is not commonly 
the case, and, with one woman, the attempts 
made to obtain a cure caused an opening of 
such dimensions, that the two passages 
formed but a single cesspool, which did not 
prevent the woman from being one of those 
who were most sought after. These fistulas 
are sometimes the result of chancres which 
have been neglected, and have become ag- 
gravated ; but in those cases, the perfora- 
tion being commonly made very close to the 
sphincter, the infirmity which ensues is much 
less disagreeable. From the observations 
made in the infirmaries of the prisons, these 
recto-vaginal fistulas almost always coincide 
with phithsis, and are often accompanied by 
an engorgement of the labia majora ; but 
this engorgement is not an infiltration, or a 
common oedema; it is hard and resisting, 
does not yield to pressure, and does not 
cause pain. This infirmity sometimes in- 
creases to such a degree as to prevent pros- 
titutes from following their repulsive trade. 
I will only add, that ulcerations, contrac- 
tions, and other lesions of the rectum, are 
sometimes seen, but cannot be considered 
to be of frequent occurrence. 

“ But there is a serious question which 
is buried in obscurity, and on which the 
opinions of medical men are divided,—I mean 
cancer of the uterus. Are prostitutes more 
subject to this malady, which is one of the 
most frightful with which the human race 
can be afflicted? The difference of opinion 
upon various points in the physiology of 
prostitutes, is in no respect more marked 
than on this point, and when this question 
was discussed in the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in 1831, no decision could be ar- 
rived at, from this very reason. For myself, 
judging from what was elicited on that 
discussion, from the facts which I have 
collected, and the communications which 
have been made to me,I cannot but think, 
that though prostitutes are not secure from 
this malady, it is at least much more rare 
with them than the trade which they fol- 
low would, at the first aspect, lead us to 
believe. I have seen cancers of the uterus 


in the Infirmary of the prison which is de- 
voted to the reception of prostitutes; but 
the medical men attached to that establish- 
ment, observed to me, that these causes 
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I have just said may be equally well ap- 
plied to the prolongation, irritation, and in- 
flammation, of the neck ofthe uterus. Pros- 
titutes are not exempt from these maladies, 
but they are very seldom affected by them. 
These details are, perhaps, vague, but, un- 
fortunately, they are all thatI have it in my 
power to furnish, as statements in figures 
are not to be obtained. 

“It is commonly supposed that prosti- 
tutes, once launched in their career, perse- 
vere in it to the very last ; and were that the 
fact, the small number of organic affections 
of the uteras which they present, might 
reasonably excite surprise. But the fact 
is, that, as regards the majority, prostitution 
is only a passing state, which, as they 
hasten to quit it as soon as they are able, 
may, without exciting our astonishment, 
exercise little influence on them. Besides, 
cancer of the uterus generally occurs at a 
certain age only, and rarely in young 
women, When, therefore, these women 
have united in them the conditions which 
are necessary to its development, they have 
already renounced, for some time, willingly, 
or par force, their exceptional mode of life, 
in order to lead another, which, if not 
always conformable with good morals, at 
least differs in nothing from that which is 
prescribed by nature. 

“ A medical man who attended a con- 
siderable number of women of the town for 
some years, in speaking to me of the rarity 
of cancers of the uterus, and other lesions 
of the same organ in these unfortunates, 
gave me an explanation of this peculiarity, 
which I will mention here. According to 
the theory of this gentleman, the uterus, 
after an accouchement at the full term, occu- 
pies a much lower situation in the pelvis 
than it previously filled ; and as few pros- 
titutes carry their pregnancy to the full 
term, it results that the neck of the uterus 
is much better protected from injury in 
them than in married women, who are the 
mothers of families. I leave to midwifes, 
and those who have specially studied the 
maladies of women, the appreciation of this 
theory, but for myself I am by no means 
satisfied with it. Lhave too often seen in 
old maids, the malady of which I speak, to 
believe that it is due to local irritation; and 
it is well known, that it was formerly very 
common in the most regular and virtuous 
communities of women, of whose good con- 
duet the veteran practitioners who gave 
me these details, were so persuaded, that 
they attributed the frequency of these mala- 
dies to celibacy, and the infraction of the 
laws of nature.” 

Convulsions and Spasmodic Affections ob- 
served in Prostitutes.—Towards the end of 
the last century, the women of the town 
who were attacked with syphilis, were 
taken care of in a ward of the Bicétre, 
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which was specially assigned to them; but 
in which, according to the regulations, they 
could not remain during more than six 
weeks; and so severely was this rule en- 
forced, that at the expiration of the time 
they were turned out, cured or not cured, 
The expectation of this day made such an 
impression on the minds of these women, 
that they were all seized, at the end of the 
fifth week, with convulsions and epileptic 
attacks, of the utmost intensity, which they 
attributed to the mercury; and, believing 
that they could not escape from these 
attacks, they called this state, “ being cured 
of their mercury.” From time immemorial, 
these accidents had continued without ex- 
citing attention, until CuLLERIER obtained 
the place of surgeon to the Bicétre ; and he, 
justly appreciating the causes of these acci- 
dents, resolved to put an end tothem. To 
effect this object, he had two large butts of 
cold water placed in the ward, into one of 
which he threatened to plunge the head of 
the first woman who should “be cured of 
her mercury ;” and, in order to make a still 
deeper impression on them, he placed round 
a small brazier, or furnace, a variety of 
irons, of different sizes, with which were to 
be cauterised, in different parts of the body, 
those of his patients who, notwithstanding 
his orders, should be seized with convul- 
sions. ‘This plan succeeded, as it had for- 
merly been successful in the hands of 
Borrnaave, and, for two or three years, 
nothiag more was heard in the institation 
of nervous attacks. But if these accidents 
yielded to the terror inspired by the me- 
naces of CuLLerter, their elements were not 
the less in existence, and the slightest re- 
laxation of severity might cause them to re- 
appear, as is shown in the following in- 
stance:—When the prostitutes were re- 
moved in 1793 from the Bicétre to the con- 
vent of the Capuchins, which was then 
turned into an hospital, one of them, on the 
day of their arrival, turned on a water-cock, 
and received in her basin a globule of lead, 
which still preserved its metallic lustre. 
This globule was mistaken for mercury, and 
this event made such an impression on their 
minds, that the majority of the women were 
seized with very grave convulsions. The 
remedy which had succeeded a few years 
before was again had recourse to, with the 
same success, and, since then, nothing has 
been heard of this sort of nervous affection, 
the remembrance of it being lost by even 
the oldest prostitutes. At the present day, 
those who watch and observe prostitutes, 
generally agree that hysterical fits and con- 
vulsions are of very rare occurrence amongst 
them ; and if, when in the hospital or in the 
prison, these women still occasionally ex- 
perience them, they must be attributed to 
the variety of afflictions and griefs to which 
the unfortunate creatures are commonly 
subject. 





The rarity of hysterical affections ap- 
pears to be surprising, after a long deten- 
tion, and, consequently, an extensive priva- 
tion of voluptuous enjoyment, in women 
who have been so long accustomed to it ; 
but this is to be explained by the solitary 
vices to which a of them have recourse, 
both in the hospital and in the prison; at 
least, that is what is to be deduced from 
the information which has been given to me, 
for they carefully conceal this new vice. 
This explanation appears to me to be the 
more probable, as those who return to a 
regular mode of life, and who are admitted 
into the convent of the Bon-Pasteur, are 
subject to nervous accidents, suffocations, 
and cerebral congestions, which appear, I 
am told, to derange the intellectual functions, 
and require a particular diet. This state 
continues during about two years, and, in 
the end, completely disappears. 

Mental Alienation observed in some Prosti- 
tutes.—One of the facts which struck me 
most in the course of my researches in the 
Bureau des Meurs, and the Archives of the 
Prefecture of Police, is the frequent recur- 
rence of observations upon the weakness of 
the intellect and the state of mind, border- 
ing on mental alienation, which are attri 
buted to prostitutes in the procés-verbaux of 
their arrest, and in the reports of the inter- 
rogating commissaries, who constantly 
plead this state, to cause either their being 
set at liberty, or to procure a commutation 
of the punishment for the various offences 
which they have committed; and it is re- 
markable, that it was rarely young females 
who manifested this state, as the subjects 
of these reports were mostly worn-out and 
decrepid women of the town, who were 
sunk to the lowest state of misery and 
brutishness. Not a year passes in which 
some are not sent to pass the winter in pri- 
son, and that solely from motives of com- 
miseration, as they would otherwise dic, 
from cold and hunger, in the public streets. 
I have always seen some of these idiot, 
foolish, imbecile, and brutish women, every 
time I visited their prison, in the course of 
the winter. A document of some import- 
ance, relating to this subject, was furnished 
to me by M. Esaurrot, who was charged, 
for a great length of time, with the medical 
supervision of the female lunatics at La 
Salpétridre. According to this document it 
appears, that from 1811 to 1815, that is to 
say, during five years, 105 prostitutes were 
admitted into that establishment, which 
gives an average of 21 per annum, a greater 
number than was to be expected. Of these 
105 ———s there were admitted— 


15.... -181L 25....in....1814 
23.... 181212... - 1815 
BO... ce eee A813 


The youngest of these women was 16 
years of age, the oldest 62; and, placing 
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them according to their ages, in periods of 
five years, there were— 
4 from 16 to 20 18 from 35 to 40 
15 .... 20 .. 25 10 .... 40 .. 45 
a? secs Wt ae ae 5 .... 45 .. 50 
25 .... 30 .. 35 2.... 50 .. 62 


It will thus be seen that they are not young 
women, or débutantes in prostitution, w 
become lunatics, but those who have en- 
dured, for some time, the hardships which 
are inseparable from their unhappy position. 
Two-thirds of those who lose their senses, 
do so during the period from ' 25 to 40 years 
of age. With respect to the first cause of 
mental! alienation in these 105 women, in 

37 it remained unknown ; in 

3 it was attributed to fright; in 

3 to excess of libertinism ; in 

8to the consequences of accouche- 
ments; in 

11 to excessive misery ; in 

3 to mercurial treatment; in 

13 to drinking ; in 

27 to profound grief. 

The lunacy of more than half of the last 
27 was occasioned by their being abandon- 
ed by their lovers, and in one, because she 
was confined, for the third time, with a dead 
child, as she so ardently wished to bring up 
her offspring. The same document from 
which these details are extracted, makes 
known the particular nature of the malady 
of this class, as follows :— 

With 36 it was melancholy. 

With 43 it was madness. 

With 18 it was folly. 

With 8 the malady was not characterised. 

Of the 36 who were affected with melan- 
choly, ten evinced an inclination to commit 
suicide, and, in this respect, required the 
most careful surveillance. In eight of the 
maniacs, hysterical symptoms were observ- 
ed, either in patients of from six to twenty- 
five years’ affliction, or in women of from 
thirty to forty-five years of age. Here it 
may be remarked, that nothing is more 
rare than erotic delirium, whether it be 
chronic, as in craziness, or the result of 
fevers, or acute maladies ; and M, Eseurro. 
remarked, that their ideas roll chiefly on 
topics of ambition, or honour, or on riches. 

This frequency of mental alienation and 
impairment of the mind has, inall ages, been 
remarked, and the enemies of mercury have 
attributed it to that medicament ; but the 
researches of M. Cus.terrer have long since 
proved the falseness of this opinion, and 
that if madness was common amongst these 
unfortunate women, it was to be attributed 
to their mode of life, and consequent upon 
the sufferings which inevitably result from 
their avocation. 

Congenial Infirmities, which, although sin- 
gular, do not hinder Prostitutes from exercis- 
ing their Trade—There are many lame 
women of the town, either from vice, or 
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from or unreduced lux- 
ations ; and some o Lod these unfortunates are 
obliged to make vate fn crutches. A few 
years since — came e to the with 
a wooden “<7 in another, who could not 
= vance a a without balancing herself 

from right to Jeft in the most painful man- 
ner, the legs were so closely set ~ owe 


that the knees could not be separated more 

than six or seven inches. The author also 
heard of one who was deformed and hump- 
backed, and who, notwithstanding, remain- 
ed a long time on the registers of the police. 
It is difficult to conceive that the avocation 
of these women could be pursued, with in- 
firmities of this nature, yet all the women 
alluded to had several times contracted 
syphilitic maladies. “An explanation of 
this is, perhaps,” says the author, “ to be 
found in what I have said respecting pros- 
titates who become pregnant. I have also 
seen amongst these women, one who was deaf 
and dumb, and another, who, having lost an 
eye, replaced it with an artificial one, which 
disfigured her in the most hideous manner. 
One fact, which is worthy of the most seri- 
ous attention of medical men, is the fre- 
quency of scrofulous constitution, and scro- 
fula, developed in the prostitutes of Paris. 
It is one of the causes which encumber the 
infirmaries, for it aggravates the venereal 
symptoms, and sometimes renders the 
syphilis incurable. Those old, never- 
drying ulcers, those lesions of the skin, 
those destructions of the nose, those affec- 
tions of every part and tissue, which are so 
continually seen in the hospitals, are to be 
attributed to this cause. 

Nature and Frequency of the common and 
general Maladies of Prostitutes.—The regis- 
ters of the dispensary, which so materially 
assisted the author in investigating into the 
fecundity of prostitutes, were also of in- 
finite service to him in examining this ques- 
tion, as in all cases of serious illness these 
women were dispensed from paying their 
monthly tax ; but, to obtain this favour, it was 
requisite that the physicians of the dispen- 
sary should make an examination of the 
nature of the malady at the house of the 
parties, or that these last should bring a 
note from the hospital, declaring how long 
they had been there, and in any case they 
had no right to be dispensed from paying, 
unless their illness had continued for more 
than twenty days. By uniting the declara- 


tions marle by the physicians, and the certi- 
ficates granted by the hospitals, I find that 
the number of serious illnesses amounted to 
1,163, during eight years, as shown in the 
following statement :— 


DISEASES OF PROSTITUTES. 
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Visited In the In Maisons 
In at Home. ~~ de Santé. 

1821 51 7 
1822 48 A. 11 
1823 33 117 ! 
1824 28 119 3 
1825 47 71 1 
1826 51 S4 1 
1827 59 79 2 
1828 75 85 2 

392 743 28 


From the regularity of the numbers pre- 
served by these three classes, the average of 
145 per annum may almost be considered as 
alow one. All the patients who were at- 
tended at their homes kept their bed during 
more than a month, and were visited several 
times by the physicians of the dispensary, 
who were always particularly careful and 
exact in characterising their maladies, the 
following account of which is taken from 
their notes :— 


Catarrhs, severe phthisis, and other 


severe affections of the chest........ 87 
Pneumonias, and acute pleurisies ..... 15 
Apoplexy, and cerebral affections...... 5 
Rheumatism of the joints ............. 13 
Stone in the bladder...........+.0000+ 2 
Carcinoma of the kidney............++ i 
Ophthalmia ....... ecececcecess 11 
Hemorrhages and affections of the 

WETES occ cccccccccesscccecesccncs 4l 
Gastritis, angina, and other lesions of the 

digestive COREL cc ccccccccccscecece 58 


Wounds, contusions, and effects of blows 90 

Fevers not characterised ...........+. 46 

Erysipelas, otitis, eruptions, and various 
neuralgias ......eeeeeeees ccccsccce SS 


392 

These details are valuable, and show us 
that, with respect to affections of the chest, 
and of the intestinal canal, and those ma- 
ladies which are called “ fevers,” prosti- 
tutes are subject to the same laws as the 
rest of the population ; but what is more 
particularly shown is, the considerable 
number of maladies of the uterus in these 
women, and the frequency of the injuries 
which the women receive, thus indicating, 
in some degree, their manners and habits. 
It is unfortunate that the hospitals cannot 
furnish the same details. They do not 
specify the nature of the maladies; but 
from 1825 to 1828, that is to say, during 
four years, they give, with exactitude, the 
length of time during which the patients 
remained in those establishments. The 
numbers taken from the last table but one, 


‘ 
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amount to 319, of whom there remained in 


the hospitals, 





LESS THAN LESS THAN 

20 days +. 85 epee 58 o 5 
20 days to 30 .. 69 100 .. 9 
30 —— 40.. 72 100 — 125.. 6 
40 —— 50.. 16] 125 — 150... 5 
50 —- 60 .. 21)175 —— 200... 1 
60 — 70... 17| 200 —— 250.. 3 
70 — 80.. ll — 

319 





It should here be stated, that as the ad- 
ministration was very servere in this sort 
of exemptions, and there was no confusion 
between those women who were attended 
at their homes, and those who were re- 
ceived in the hospitals, there is no fear of 
any being numbered twice in these state- 
ments 

If we take the mean average of all the 
sojourns in the hospitals, that is to say, if 
we estimate at twenty-five days the stay of 
those who remained there from twenty to 
thirty days, and so on, successively, we shall 
have, in round numbers, 48,846 days of 
illness, or 6,203 days per annum for the 
1,163 patients. Now, knowing the chances 
of serious maladies occurring in prosti- 
tutes, and knowing also their mean regis- 
tered number per annum, we can arrive in 
a precise manner at the chances of serious 
illness which they have to fear, which is, 
by exact calculation from the data given, 
rather more than two days for each indi- 
vidual in the course of a year. The dura- 
tion of the sojourn of each of these persons 
in the infirmaries now remains to be seen, 
and we find it to have been nineteen days, 
which give for the 456 patients 8,664 days 
in the course of a year; to which must be 
added, the 6,203 already found, making, 
in all, 14,867 days. But those who died 
are not included in this number, and we 
have not any exact information as to the 
length of time during which they suffered 
from the maladies which eventually caused 
their death; but the details which were 
given to M. Ducuatecer, and his own ob- 
servations, prove that they nearly all die from 
maladies of the chest, or intestinal affec- 
tions, and the author says that he does not 
fear that he exaggerates in estimating at 
60 days, the duration of the last illness of 
these women. From 1820 to 1828, the ad- 
ministration registered the decease of 347 
women of the town, who died in the exer- 
cise of their vocation. This gives an an- 
tual average of 43, which, multiplied by 
60, give 2,580 other days of illness, making, 
with the eding numbers, a total of 


17,447. And ought not the period of their 
accouchement to be included amongst the 
maladies of these women, more particularly 
when they are considered as interrupting 
the exercise of their calling? Then, as the 
number of accouche ments, at the full term, 





amounts to 75, and as at least fourteen days 
are requisite for the restoration of each 
woman, we shall have 1,125 more days, 
making a total of 18,572, which gives, on 
an average, 6.90 chances of illness per an- 
num to each prostitute. But it must be 
observed, that the number of maladies, and 
of sufticiently severe indisposition, to pre- 
vent them from following their pursuits, is 
rare, compared with those which require 
but six or eight days attention and care ; at 
least this is shown by the societies of mu- 
tual succour, which are established in con- 
siderable numbers in the city of Paris. 
From what occurs to members of these 
societies, and from M, Ducuarecet’s own 
observation of the number of women who 
remain during but a few days in the hos- 
pitals, he says, “ that he caunot be far 
from the trath when he estimates at ten, 
the number of days which are passed by 
those women in the hospitals in the course 
of a year.” Taking this supposition for 
granted, we perceive that a thousand pros- 
titutes occupy, permanently, twenty-five 
beds in the hospitals ; and that if the admi- 
nistration of the police wished to always 
have these women under their controul, 
and not allow them to mingle with other 
patients, it would be necessary to devote to 
their use a particular infirmary to which 
they should all be compelled to go, the ne- 
cessary extent and general expense of 
which could easily be ascertained from the 
data just given. 

It appears, then, that notwithstanding 
their excesses, and many causes of illness, 
the health of these women is better than 
that of the generality of women who have 
children, and who attend to their household 
duties ; that amongst the common maladies 
which attack them equally with other per- 
sons, those maladies are not more serious to 
them than to the rest of the world, and 
that, in fact, they seem, according to general 
opinion, to really possess frames of iron, 
which allow them to brave excesses that 
would speedily destroy other women. 
“Thus, the trade of prostitution,” says the 
author, “does not, with the exception of 
syphilitic maladies, appear to be insalu- 
brious.”"—“ If I compare,” he continues, 
““ the condition of these women with that o 
work-wemen who are obliged to lead 
sedentary life, and to extenuate themselve® 
with labour in order to supply their necessiS 
ties, the latter appear to me more to be pitied- 
than the others, The prostitutes are not 
liable, in fact, to those affections of the 
head and stomach, to those painful dis- 
orders of digestion, to cerebral congestions, 
and to all the various nervous maladies, 
which are so frequently observed amongst 
decent work-women. If the latter class 
appears to be small,—(a decent class in this 
rank ),—if its existence appears to be proble- 
matical to some persons, it is because the 
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respectable females who pose it l 
themselves, and must be soxght for before 
they can be discovered. Is, then, an abso- 
lutely sedentary life more injurious to the 
health than an active life, though the latter 
be one of disorder? What I have just said 
would appear to justify an answer in the 
aftirmative,—a sad covsequence, to which 
meu who occupy themselves with the care 
of succouring their fellow-creatures should 
direct their best attention. 

In order to fully appreciate the influence 
of prostitution ov the health of women, it 
would be requisite that these unfortunates, 
once engaged in the trade, should never 
quit it, and that they should be observed, 
en masse, during a great number of years; 
but as prostitution is but an episode in the 
life of the majority of its followers, who are 
lost sight of when they cease to exercise 
their avocation, it becomes impossible to 
procure any positive information on this 
subject. 

The next section of M. Ducnare.et's 
work is entitled “ Generalities sur les mai- 
sons publiques de prostitution.” 





ON THE EFFECTS OF 
SOLITARY CONFINEMENT UPON 
HEALTH. 


By J.G. Matcoimson, Esq., Surgeon, late 
Sec. to the Madras Med. Board. 





Havine been occupied during a number 
of years in the study of the causes of disease 
in warm climates, a number of facts have 
proved to me, beyond a doubt, that length- 
ened periods of solitary confinement are 
destructive of the health and efliciency of 
the soldier, and these remarks are written 
in the hope of attracting attention to the 
distressing subject in England. I am no 
advocate for corporal punishment; I am 
satisfied that, in most cases, it does not 
prevent military crime. 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT AND LOW DIET. 





Yet a fear of | 





and cruel corporal punishment in a hundred 
years.* 

Punishment should never be dispropor- 
tionate to the offence, still less should per- 
manent injury be inflicted by it on the health 
of the individual. No punishment can be 
just, or in the eye of God lawful, which 
tends to impair the efficiency and shorten 
the life of the soldier; and I am satisfied 
that long-continued solitary confinement, 
especially when conjoined with restricted 
diet, has a direct tendency to produce in- 
tractable forms of disease. Yet from the 
strong feeling against corporal punishment 
which is rapidly gaining ground, the ten- 
dency seems to be overlooked of that pu- 
nishment which may be substituted for it. 
Those who recollect how seluctantly the 
scurvy which prevailed in the Millbank Pe- 
nitentiary, was admitted, and the ridicule 
with which its existence was spoken of in 
the House of Commons, will readily per- 
ceive the probability of this; and in hot 
climates, the tendency to disease of the cha- 
racter referred to is much greater even than 
in Britain. 

It may be said, “ What then is to be 
done?” The answer must be given by 
others. My business is simply to state the 
fact, that this punishment, inflicted with 
severity, is ruinous to body and mind. 
Much may be done by treating soldiers more 
as men, and by studying their comfort and 
welfare. I have witnessed one European 
corps in India in which, while every man 
was required strictly to perform his duty, 
the gates of the barracks were left open, 
and no annoying restrictions were imposed. 
Under this system only one instance of 
corporal punishment became necessary in 
several years, and solitary confinement was 
seldom called for. 

Previous to April, 1832, European pri- 
soners under solitary confinement, in the 
Madras Presidency, received their usual 
rations, except spirits. On the 4th of April 
a General Order was issued, and carried 
into effect in the regiment of which I was 


j in medical charge, directing, that with a 





* The mortality in a few of the Indian 


strengthening its advocates has deterred me | jails, during 1833 and 1834, will surprise 


from laying these remarks before the public 
longer than, perhaps, 1 ought. But at pre- 
sent the danger is of another kind, and the 
anxiety to avoid flogging may lead to 
punishments which are incomparably more 
eruel and destructive. There are many 
who care little how much is suffered, pro- 
vided such suffering be removed from their 
sight; and would coolly consign to rot, ina 
solitary cell, their erring countryman or 
fellow soldier. I have reason to believe, 
that more real misery has arisen in twelve 
months, from imprisonment in the great jails 
of India, than has been inflicted by revolting 





the reader. The annual deaths per cent., 
to the average numerical strength, ranged 
from 24.70 to 57.71. In Guntoor Jail alone, 
in 1834, the deaths were 235. By the con- 
struction put on a recent order of the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors, the pay of the 
medical ofticers of civil stations has been 
reduced to a mere pittance ; and henceforth 
the duties of those institutions must fall on 
young men who are necessarily ignorant of 
the habits of the native population; and 
whose opinions cannot have weight with 
the civil authorities, equal to the exigencies 
which so often occur, and the remedies re- 
quired. 
M2 
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view to the due execution of sentences of 
solitary confinement, the diet of prisoners 
should be restricted to bread and water, 
subject to such addition as the medical 
officer might deem necessary. Soon after 
this, my attention was attracted by a very 
peculiar train of symptoms in a patient ad- 
mitted into hospital; but it was not until 
the reception of another patient, suffering 
from an exactly similar form of disease, that 
I discovered that both had been in the soli- 
tary cells,and that their illness was thereby 
produced, or greatly modified. In March, 
1833, I forwarded to the Madras Medical 
Board, histories of these cases,with observa- 
tions, expressed, however, with much hesi- 
tation, But not long after unequivocal evi- 
dence began to be afforded, by decided 
scurvy, with other remarkable symptoms, 
in men who had enjoyed robust health 
previous to long periods of solitary confine- 
ment. These facts, in the following two 
years, relieved me from all hesitation in 
expressing a decided opinion on the subject, 
and I now subjoin a very brief outline of 
the effects observed tu follow such confine- 
ment, more especially when the prisoner is 
restricted to a diet of bread and water; re- 
serving minute medical details for another 
place. 

Many men, particularly those of indolent 
habits, endure a confinement of four or six 
weeks, on bread and water, without injury 
to their health; but, in some instances, a 
shorter period is sufficient to cause a total 
loss of appetite ; the bread is hardly touch- 
ed, and no other food being allowed the 
patient is unable to eat or to digest it. The 
stomach becomes weak ; there is uneasiness 
across the region of the stomach, spleen, 
and liver; the latter is torpid; the bowels 
are confined, or they are relaxed with slimy 
discharges, unaccompanied with pain; yet 
the swollen red tongue indicates the ex- 
istence of irritation of the mucous membrane 
of the digestive canal. The pulse is quick 
and feeble ; and the clammy skin, vertigo, 
debility, headach, and sleeplessness, show 
how much the constitution suffers from di- 
mivished nervous power. The convalescence 
is slow, and the treatment requires to be 
adapted to the enfecbled state of the system. 
The effect is, however, clearly seen in men 
sentenced to six or twelve months solitary 
confinement, Twoof these were in hospital 
at the same time, with decided symptoms of 
scurvy; one was admitted after five months 
confinement, during part of which he had 
been allowed extra diet at my recommenda- 
tion. For some time previous to his re- 
moval to hospital, his daily allowance of 
bread was removed almost untouched. He 
complained of pains of the limbs, along the 
spine, and across the loins; tenderness of 
the shin bone; hardness, pain, and feeling 
of stiffness of the calves of the legs, and the 
skin over the painful muscles was of a dark 





livid colour, from effused blood. The gums 
were spongy, livid, and retracted, and he 
suffered from sleeplessness, some pain of the 
region of the liver, and slight griping. The 
tongue was yellow, and its edges were red. 
The other had been a shorter time in con- 
finemeot, and complained of debility, dis- 
order of the bowels, pains of the shin bones, 
&e. &c. A blister was applied, which 
caused a foul sore, from which dark-colour- 
ed blood flowed on the slightest touch. My 
friend, Mr. James Shaw,* in a report to me 
two years after I left the regiment, states, 
that the one had hardly been out of hospital 
during that time, and had not then com- 
pleted his full period of confinement; and 
that the other was very frequently on the 
sick list, with a variety of complaints. I 
have observed the minds, also, of prisoners 
confined for loug periods, more especially 
when on a diet which they believe to be de- 
structive to their health, to become gloomy, 
or even furious, and disposed to commit 
every crime. A restricted diet, which may 
be necessary in short confinements, is quite 
uncalled for: the long seclusion without 
employment is itself sufficient. Many medical 
writers have shown the effects of confine- 
ment on bread and water. Magendie fed a 
dog on “ white bread and water,” and he 
died in fifty days. Dr. Bostock observes, 
that the stomach can be excited to perform 
its functions only by supplying it with an 
appropriate stimulus, and that by the long 
continuance of any one alimentary sub- 
stance, that substance loses its stimulating 
power. But notwithstanding the character- 
istic symptoms observed, it is not to be in- 
ferred that if the diet were altered we should 
entirely escape the evils described. Want 
of exercise and depressing ions are fre- 
quent causes of such a cachetic state of the 
system ascannot be remedied by art. In the 
records of the Medical Board at Madras, 
the occasional appearance of a scorbutic 
taint in the Lunatic Asylum in that city, 
where every attention is paid to the health 
and comfort of the unhappy inmates, is 
pointed out ; but I have not myself met with 
an exactly similar train of symptoms in 
healthy soldiers, when the prisoners were 
allowed their ordinary rations, though dis- 
eases of an intractable kind were often in- 





* Brother to the late Mr. John Shaw, 
whose name occupies so distinguished a 
place in the recent history of the physiology 
of the nervous system. Mr. Shaw adds 
“There are several other prisoners who I do 
not think will ever do much more duty. 
I suspect it will be found to be the most ex- 
pensive punishment that the government have 
ever tried ; and, in my opinion, is the most 
cruel that could have been invented ; but which, 
if the diet were changed, would make an ad- 
mirable one,” 
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duced by it, particularly in the damp and 
cold months. Indeed, very strongly are 
some commanding officers impressed with 
instances of this kind, and one of those gen- 
tlemen, distinguished for his unwearied at- 
tention to the troops under his command, 
told me, nine years ago, that “ strong as was 
his aversion to the old punishments, they 
were to be preferred to this.” In short, 
sufficient food and exercise must be allowed 
to every prisoner under solitary confinement, 
if it be intended that he should afterwards 
be of use to himself, his family, or his 
country.—( Substance of a “ Letter to Sir H. 
Hardinge,” published by Smith and Elder, 
Cornhill ; page 23. ) 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE ERGOT OF RYE IN 


ANTICIPATION OF UTERINE 
HEMORRHAGE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Srr :—In the last Number of your Jour- 
nal appear some observations from Mr. 
Bradley, on his successful administration of 
the ergot of rye, in a case of uterine hemor- 
rhage, immediately succeeding the expulsion 
of the child, which he concludes by asking, 
whether, when such an unfortunate event is 
apprehended, it might not be prevented, 
altogether, by giving the ergot immediately 
before the birth of the child? 

I can bear testimony to its complete suc- 
cess in six cases, when administered about 
a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes, be- 
fore the birth of the child; at all events, the 
patients, (two of whom had borne three 
children each, three of them two each, and 
one seven children,) in all their previous 
labours had suffered from hemorrhage. I 
feel myself justified in ascribing their 
freedom from hemorrhage, on the occasions 
to which I allude, to the use of the ergot. 

In two other cases I have tried it with 
results which were not so satisfactory. In 
one, it did not seem to produce any effect 
whatever, and I was compelled to have re- 
course to the more usual means first adopted 
by Mr. Bradley, in the case related by him, 
which were successful. In the other, the 
child was born about five minutes after the 
ergot had been given ; a large gush of blood 
immediately followed the child, and in four 
or five minutes another large gush, when the 
patient fainted, from which, however, she 
shortly recovered, and I determined to 
attempt the extraction of the placenta, 
which was easily accomplished. The uterus 
contracted immediately, and permanently, 
after a lapse of twenty-two minutes from the 
administration of the ergot, and this was, 
probably, the effect of the medicine. 

I am induced to question the correctness 
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of Mr. Bradley’s opinion of the ergot having 
produced uterine contractions in the space 
of eight minutes after its administration, 
because I cannot call to mind one case in 
which I have witnessed any perceptible 
effect from it on the uterus in less than a 
quarter of an hour, and, in many cases, at 
least twenty minutes have elapsed before I 
have been able to discover any effect, and I 
usually give it in half-drachm doses. 

I have not as yet had cause to regret the 
use of the ergot iu this formidable disease, 
although it has occasionally produced dis- 
tressing sickness, and other unpleasant 
symptoms, but every powerful medicine will 
sometimes prove disagreeable in its effects, 
and, therefore, this consideration ought net 
to operate as an objection to its use. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Apranam, M.R.C\S.L., &c. 

49, Old Broad-street, April 17, 1837. 





To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sin:—With reference to the case of 
** secondary hemorrhage after labour,” re- 
corded in the last Number of your very in- 
structive hebdomadary, permit me to state, 
that I have been for some time past ac- 
customed to exhibit the ergot of rye in 
similar cases, with the most happy results ; 
and, from the experience which I have had 
of the advantages of its use in suppressing 
uterine hemorrhages, I have, also, in anti- 
cipation of similar occurrences in those 
who have been in the habit of flooding after 
delivery, used it as suggested by Mr. 
Bradley, and can offer most satisfactory 
testimony to the virtues of the remedy in 
those cases. Indeed, so satisfied am I of its 
power of preventing uterine hamorrhage, 
that I invariably inquire whether the patient 
has been the subject thereof, and provide 
accordingly. One case, above all others, 
assured me of the beneficial effects arising 
from its use:—I was engaged to attend a 
lady, who had flooded after her last delivery, 
who was in continual apprehension of a 
similar accident. I exhibited a dose of the 
ergot a short time before the expulsion of 
the child, and no hawmorrhage ensued. At 
her next labour I was not present, but 
arrived before the gentleman who had 
attended in lieu of me had left, when 
hemorrhage again took place, but was re- 
strained, with some trouble, and the use of 
the rye. I, therefore, previous to delivery 
at each succeeding labour, have exhibited 
the medicine successfully. 

Two patients recently came under my 
care, who had hitherto been attended by a 
very experienced physician-accoucheur and 
lecturer, and each delivery was succeeded 
by hemorrhage. I had previously made 
myself acquainted with the facts, and deter- 
mined, when I should be sent for, to adopt 
the practice above detailed. In both cases 
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the happiest effects resulted, and, greatly 
to the delight of the parties, whom I had 
previously apprised of my intentions. I 
am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
J. Kisen. 
4, Broad-street-buildings, City, 
April 7, 1837. 





TREATMENT OF DIABETES, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 

Sik :—Your pages, in relating the con- 
versations at the Westminster Medical So- 
ciety, in which the merits of the different 
ingredients that compose my remedy for 
diabetes are discussed, have afforded me 
some amusement. I consider myself much 
honoured by the Society. 

I am now a decrepid old man, who has 
had as extensive a practice, without any 
controul, during fifty years, as any man in 
England ; and, perhaps, were I to relate a 
a little of what I have have seen of dia- 
betes, it might be useful. 

In the year 1792, two diabetic patients 
came under my care. Opium made part of 
the composition of every diabetic medicine 
in those days, and as the patients soon were 
acquainted with its use, and got into the 
custom of running with their money to 
the druggists’ shops, their relief by it was 
very transitory, and they generally got 
confirmed in a bad habit; at least, this is 
the result of what I have myself seen. 

A very ingenious theory was set on foot 
in about the year 1797, by Dr. Rollo, of the 
Artillery, and Mr. Cruickshanks, of the 
Admiralty. Honey-bees were to be swept 
from the creation, and the use of malt was 
not to be permitted in the brewing of beer. 
God help them! Beer was to be made 
without malt. These learned gentlemen 
contrived a medicixe, composed of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, about which, with the 
avoidance of all sweets, Europe was very 
sanguine. Dietetic rules were circulated 
in Lemilies, and every approach to sweet- 
ness in food was avoided. I forget whe- 
ther it was forbidden for a dietetic patient 
to press the lips of a pretty girl at that 


time. 

Dr. Rollo’s medicine was superabun- 
dantly nauseous, and nobody would take 
it. At the time it was discarded it went 
by the name of “ Styx,” and that is as much 
as I remember of it. 

I have recommended the sulphur water 
of Middleton, along with other means, to 
those who come to consult here, and the 
sufferers in this way have often told me 
that heartburn and soreness of the stomach 
were leading symptoms, so that I rested 
satisfied with the antacid powder, which 
was described in my little work called 


“ Practical Hints on the Treatment of seve- 
ral Diseases,”* and it was not until Mr. 
Graham had found a return of his com- 
plaint, and requested me to try something 
else, that I added the strychnos to the pow- 
der. We got several quite well by the ant- 
acid only, but the strychnos, in addition, is 
a great improvement. I have the honour 
to be, Mr. Editor, your much obliged 


servant, 
J. Peacock, M.D. 
Darlington, April 15, 1837. 
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London, Saturday, April 22d, 1837. 





Were we to print one-half of the com- 
munications with which we are favoured 
from the Sister Isle, our columns would be 
devoted almost entirely to Irish affairs. 
Every post adds to the number of letters 
which we receive from members and licen- 
tiates of the Irish College, and other mem- 
bers of the profession, on one subject; all 
of them agreeing pretty equally in their 
terms of indictment against the Dublin 
College ; but, at the same time, presenting 
a striking contrast between an identity of 
opinion on the one hand, and the absence 
of combination amongst the writers on the 
other, as regards an union to promote their 
common object. There seems to be abun- 
daatly sufficient individual effort to accom- 
plish any useful end, but there is no con- 
cert, without which individual exertion 
must ever prove abortive. 

Thas, all our correspondents condemn, in 
unmeasured terms, the unprincipled and 
audacious fiat of the school clique, which 
closes the College against future admis- 
sions, a measure by which alone the crazy 
conspiracy against the interests of the 
profession is prevented from being crushed. 
All agree upon the humiliating fact, that 
the College is converted, by selfish impo- 





* A book which contains many instructive facts, 
described in a very imtelligent and amusing man- 
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tents, from its just and legal objects, and 
prostituted to the purposes of the contemp- 
tible jobbers in a private school (Messrs. 
Jacos and Harnison’s), where education 
is parodied, not provided, aad in which the 
only object seems to be, to furnish lucrative 
posts for certain protegés and dependants, 
who, in return, surrender themselves a 
partoers in the fraud on the profession. 
All our correspondents, we say, seem to 
hold in equal detestation the corrupt appa- 
ratus by which such jobbing is maintained, 
by which professional disunion and enmity 
are necessarily engendered, by which prin- 
ciple is outraged, talent disgusted, and 
both altogether banished from the College 
walls. Amongst all the opinion prevails, 
that the general policy of the College has 
been vicious, contemptible, and _ short- 
sighted to the last degree ; that all the in- 
terests and concerns of medical science 
have been stupidly overlooked, or scanda- 
lously, almost-confessedly, sacrificed to the 
one worthless object of the School; that 
this alternately drivelling and corrupt po- 
licy has led, and continues to lead, to dis- 
cord and bad fellowship amongst medical 
men in Treland, and that science is dis- 
couraged, and the practice of medicine 
not merely injured, but placed in abso- 
lute jeopardy, the surgical profession be- 
ing in a state of rapid descent from the 
high pinnacle of public esteem, into the 
mire of public scorn and contempt. 

Nor is it the general policy ouly of the 
College that is thus to be depreciated, the 
same condemnation must be applied to its 
internal details, including the management 
of its Finances, the Library, and the Mu- 
seum, which, certainly, is calculated to af- 
ford very little satisfaction to any but the 
“* ministering angels’ themselves. Alter- 
nate extravagance, and miserable economy, 
—money, at one time, profusely lavished, 
and at another selfishly refused, generally 
in the inverse ratio of the merit of the ob- 
jects proposed, are chief features in the 
expenditure. The “pittance” devoted to 
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fraying the heavy expenses of Dr. Jacob's 
School, and other jobs, is disbursed with 
little or no judgment ; but the chief oppro- 
bium, as regards the interior of the College, 
has been the Museum. There, the same 
genius seems also to misdirect everything. 
An imposing collection of bones and bot- 
tles is industriously accumulated, with the 
great object of astonishing the vulgar ; but 
the minor details of classifying, simplifying 
science, and facilitating the acquirement 
of knowledge, appear to be the least re- 
garded of all objects. Mr. Hovston, the 
curator, it seems has not yet completed the 
Catalogue, though he has been a dozen or 
more years in office, and is said to have 
succeeded to the manuscript of his gifted 
predecessor. Yet he has constantly been 
urged to the duty by the liberal and intelli- 
gent part of the College. We sabjoin one 
of the letters which we have received on 


this subject :— 
“ To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 


“ Sir:—Upon three several occasions I 
laid some facts before you, which, being of 
public import, do not of course peculiarly 
affect me. I, therefore, begged your inter- 
ference to remedy them, and have been 
much disappointed at your entire silence, 
I told you that I was a licentiate of some 
years standing ; that being contemptuously 
shut out from the College, I had no tribu- 
nal to appeal to but yours; that I had 
been some years back seduced into the 
surgical profession by the brilliant repre- 
sentations of an hospital surgeon, a little 
experience of whose character, however, 
soon convinced me, that all he wanted was 
my apprentice-fee ; that, at last, having 
entered on the profession by my own un- 
friended exertions ay my “ adviser” utterly 
disregarded me), I found that profession, 
from the absurd laws which regulate it, 
from the untoward condition of public 
opinion, and from the neglect and mis- 
management of the Colleges, a complete 
farce, at least as a commercial means of 
gaining a subsistence ; that, shut out from 
all the honours and emoluments of my own 
alma mater, I was thrown entirely on my 
own resources ; and that, fortunately, pos- 
sessed of a patrimony, I was enabled to de- 
vote myself to the pleasures of acquiring 
knowledge. That which affords me pecu- 
liar interest is pathology, of which there is 
a large collection in the museum of the 
Irish College; but that collection is 


nearly useless as a help to study, for 





the Library, necessarily small, after de. 


there is not even a catalogue of its con- 
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tents, nay, very many of the pre 

are without even a name, Surely such a 
state of things should not be suffered in a 
national institution; is it not an absolute 
disgrace? I would ask, Sir, is it not Mr. 
Houston’s bounden duty, as curator, to sup- 
ply an intelligible catalogue? After much 
dunning from the College, as I am told, 
and, after nine or ten years tenure of office, 
he did prodace the first number (anatomy) 
of a catalogue, with a promise of 
speedy appearance of the second (patho- 
logy). Since then, some four years have 
elapsed, and not a word of the second num- 
ber is whispered. Are we, Sir, to wait 
another half-score of years for it? 

“ Several pathetic stories I remember were 
circulated about the injury to the author’s 
health from his nocturnal labours in writing 
the first number. If this were true, Sir, he 
must be very unfit for his office, and should 
at once resign it, for the work alluded to is 
a very small one indeed, contains but little 
matter at all, and certainly nothing origi- 
nal; if that much writing, diffused over so 
long a period, undermined his constitution, 
he is certainly unfit for the office of curator : 
I wonder he is alive. But he did live, and 
got a large premium from a grateful Col- 
lege ; indeed, instead of dying, we find this 
delicate gentleman, this winter, an hospital 
surgeon in one quarter, not only doing the 
usual hospital routine duty, but giving a 
course of clinical instruction also; in ano- 
ther, reading a whole course of surgical lec- 
tures, while I have my doubts but he is 
also demonstrator in the College School, and 
a grinder to boot, and a private practitioner 
of course. I fear here are the true reasons 
why our curatorship is almost a sinecure ; 
why we have no pathological catalogue. 

“ Now, what ‘i want to propose through 
you, for 1 can de it no other way, is, that if 
it be another bribe from the College, that 
this delicate gentleman requires to urge him 
to the due performance of his bounden duty, 
let the College come to terms, and make the 
proffer at once, and so remove this oppro- 
brium from their body. I presume they 
have lots of spare cash so to do, as I under- 
stand they have lately yeted Mr. Colles not 
only a splendid service of plate, but his 
effigy also, both in marble and canvass, (one 
would not suflice,) and I am quite sure this 
would be a more useful and creditable ap- 
propriation of College funds. 

Such was the substance of my former com- 
munications, all of which cannot have mis- 
carried, and I must confess, that I do not 
see the consistency of your conduct in neg- 
lecting such an important point, when I 
call to mind your repeated professions of 
abstract justice and utility, and your devoted 
friendship for the proscribed and insulted 
juniors of the profession. I am, yours, 

“ A Licentiate.” 


** Dublin, April 13th, 1837.” 


Our young friend deals rather harshly 
with us; but we make allowance for the 
anxieties caused by his situation. How- 
ever, his last letter was marked for insertion 
more than once, but press of other urgent 
matter compelled us, for a time, to with- 
hold it. But we would ask him, what has 


the | either himself or his brethren done to libe- 


rate themselves from their grievances? 
The licentiates are sufficiently numerous to 
remedy all their wrongs, and to transfer 
the management of the entire College into 
their own hands. They have a stroug 
party, also, in the College to assist their 
honourable exertions, and they shall have, 
as they have always had, the active and 
willing co-operation of the independent 
portion of the medical press. With regard 
to the very numerous communications, we 
may observe, that we have already devoted 
much time and space to Irish concerns; and 
our friends on that side of the channel 
will not, on reflection, be displeased, if our 
colums do not suffice to hold all the letters 
which reach us on the subject. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt, 
however, of one very different communice- 
tion, signed “ A Conservative,” who, to 
call him rightly, must be either a very stu- 
pid, or a very vicious character. He as- 
sures us, that we are deceived by the ac- 
tivity of one or two individuals, who alone 
are hostile to the College system, which 
to all the rest gives entire satisfaction. 
The “ Conservative ” may be deceived him- 
self, but his ignorance will not be the cause 
of deception to us. We have overwhelm- 
ing testimony from the parties themselves, 
to convince us to the contrary of his alle- 
gations. Indeed, in any case, we should be 
very much indisposed to entertain such a 
libel on the intelligence and honesty of our 
Irish brethren. As an instance of our be- 
ing deceived by misinformation, the * Con- 
sERVATIVE” alludes to the fact, that some 
ten individuals have been recently pro- 
posed, even by those who are designated 
“ the faction ” (are they not so ?), to be ad- 
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nately for the “ Conservative,” we have 
had prior and better information on this 
very topic, from several quarters, and we 
are not to be deluded by his sophistications. 
We have not room to give even the sub- 
stance of these communications now ; but 
the “ Conservative” may be asked, why has 
the College »een closed for the last three or 
four years? What changes have recently 
occurred to require the election of ten new 
members? Is not its present condition 
precisely the same as when the exclusion 
was pronounced? What becomes of Mr. 
J. W. Cusack’s anathema, that not even for 
Master Witty Cotes would he vote? Will 
James Cusack now keep his word, and not 
vote for Master Wity, but use his influence 
to keep him out? Or has Mr, James’s su- 
premacy fallen away to nothingness’ But 
if the faction intended to act honestly, why 
was not the abolition of the exclusive fiat 
manfully declared? Why was the thing 
kept such a profound secret? Why was 
such regard had to the constitution and tem- 
per of the noble decemviri? We find on the 
list Master Witty himself, two officers of 
the College, and, almost all the rest, the ap- 
prentices and known creatures of CoLtes, 
Topp, Kirpy, Porter, and Jacos. Do the 
faction want tostrengthen their body, merely 
to carry some coup-d’état on the strength of 
a change of ministry? 
heroes merely so many men of buckram, to 
serve as a body-guard, to conceal the grand 
object, the entre of the favoured minion of 
former (hospital) intrigue and nepotism, 
Master Witty Cottes? Here are no symp- 
toms of a wholesome submission to public 
opinion. No; there is no honesty of pur- 
pose in the matter. Like every other step of 
the faction, itis crooked. What may be the 
particular job to which it leads, a short time 
hence will determine. For the present we 
leave the subject. 


Or are these ten 








Tue article at- page 163 of this week’s 
Lancet, on the effect of solitary confine- 
ment on the health, especially on that of 
soldiers in our Indian territories, comprises 
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the substance of a little pamphlet of twenty 
pages, which has just been published by 
Mr. Matcotmson, a surgeon in the East 
India Company’s Service, who is now resid- 
ing in London. So free a use as we have 
made of his statements requires the offer of 
an apology to the Author, which we wil- 
lingly make. The motives of Mr. Mat- 
COLMSON in committing his views to print, 
and our own, in transferring so full an ab- 
stract of them to our pages, are the same. 
The subject of solitary confinement demands 
the attention and interference of wise and 
The letter of Mr. Mat- 
COLMSON is most timely, and his opinions 
are entitled to be treated with great respect. 
They are equally sound and humane. To 
reform and to prevent, not professedly to 
inflict punishment—too often synonymous 
with torture, should be the object of penal 
laws which relate to crime, There is dan- 
ger that this principle will soon be wholly 
overlooked in our prisons at home. In 
England, confinement has latterly been com- 
bined with some injunctions cf a most in- 
tolerable character. The “ silent system,” 
the limitations of a bread and water diet, 
and the refusal of all occupation for the 
mind except that which is derived from a 
perpetual perusal of the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, during periods extending 
from six months to several years, have obtain- 
ed a degree of encouragement which is 
equally unwise and disgusting, and ought 
to receive an immediate check. If there be 
only period in the lives of some individuals 
during which to impart the ameliorating 


benevolent men, 


and amending advantages of education, that 
time is, unhappily, too often to be found in 
a term of imprisonment; but to turn cri- 
minals out upon society, even a shade worse 
in health and ignorance than distinguished 
them when they entered the dungeons of a 
gaol, is in itself a crime of the very worst 
description, We hope that this subject will 
be at once thoroughly discussed by those 
who, like Mr. Matcoimson, possess sufli- 
cient experience to enable them to ground 
their opinions on the subject, on facts per- 
sonally observed 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 


MR. STANLEY'S LECTURE, INTRODUCTORY TO A 
COURSE ON THE PATHOLOGY AND SURGERY 
OF THE BONES. 


April 18, 1837.—This day, the new Theatre, 
which, in the qualities of darkness and 
closeness, can only be exceeded by the Black 
Hole, at Calcutta, was, after a lapse of three 
years, opened for business. Mr. Curator 
Clift, who is a living likeness, if not the 

itary representative, of John Hunter, 
performed admirably the part of master of 
the ceremonies, and succeeded, with great 
tact, in defending the seats of the Council 
from invasion by the canaille. 

The lecturer, though a teacher of twenty 
years’ practice, was truly unhappy in his 
delivery. Through a peculiar incantational 
tone, and a rapid and indistinct utterance, 
he was frequently inaudible, and we found, 
that to understand him, was not an easy 
task. He said, that he was appointed to 
deliver six lectures on the bones, the most 
interesting department of the animal system. 
Their study had contributed to improve our 
physiological and pathological knowledge, 
much more than that ofthe soft parts. Being 
hard and durable, they exhibited very clearly 
the processes of absorption and deposition. 
More than one-third part of the preparations 
of the Hunters consisted of specimens of 
bone, healthy or diseased. It had been truly 
stated by John Hunter, that previous to his 
time, such ignorance prevailed as to the pa- 
thology of the bones, that mere roughness of 
the osseous surface was considered to be a 
mark of ulceration. Comparative anatomy 
afforded important aid towards forming a 
correct system of general anatomy, and no 
branch of the science, Mr. S. said, had more 
contributed to this effect, than osteology. 
The wonderful elucidations of Cuvier in fossil 
anatomy were familiar to all surgeons, and 
these results were produced solely by his 
minute attention to the structure and forma- 
tion of bones. By the contemplation of a 
phalange,hefmentally reconstructed the entire 
skeletons of extinct animals. In articulation 

discovered movement ; in movement, ha- 
bits; in habits, regimen; and in regimen, 
general disposition. In 1801, Cuvier an- 
nounced to the world twenty-three distinct 
species of animals, of which not one is now 
to be found; and in his “ Osteology,” he 
placed before us the animals which the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Carthagenians 
exhibited in their public games or battles. 
By his observations on the fossil remains 
found inthe basin of Paris, he has shown 
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marine animals, after which he came to a 
third, occupied by tortoises and crocodiles. 
The first cultivator of fossil anatomy was 
De Buffon, who had the boldness to pro- 
nounce a large bone, which was preserved 
in one of the museums at Paris, (and con- 
sidered to be the thigh-bone of a giant,) to 
be the radius of a giraffe, although he had 
never seen such an animal, It was pecu- 
liarly pleasing to Cuvier, many years after- 
wards, to verify the opinion of that emi- 
nent man, by actual comparison. 

John Hunter did not confine himself toa 
narrow view of anatomy ; he brought under 
consideration the relative structure of all 
organized beings. In proof of this, the lec- 
turer exhibited several pieces of wood, in 
which Hunter had ‘demonstrated the circu- 
lation of sap, and the process of reparation 
set up when any part of the organization 
is injured, and the singular analogy which 
exists between them, and the same processes 
in bone and periosteum, was made evi- 
dent. The lecturer rather lengthily ex- 
plained, what has been made pretty familiar 
to the professional reader in recent works, 
that an enlightened comparison of the hu- 
man frame-work with the general structure 
of animals and plants, indicates that, at dif- 
ferent periods of growth, in the foetal, ado- 
lescent, and adult states, each organ finds 
its type in the structure of other animals of 
one class or another; and he very rapidly 
and indistinctly adduced several examples 
of thistruth. The cervical foramina, which 
are with difficulty distinguished in the hu- 
man embryo, are more distinctly developed 
in the marsupial animals, and appear to be 
rudiments of a branchial respiration. The 
heart of the foetus at the fourth month, has 
its ty pe in that of the fish, &c. The lecturer car- 
ried this analogical view on to the structure 
of the liver, the omentum, the abdomi- 
nal muscles and their transverse tendinous 
chords, the ovary and round ligament in 
the female, the testis and its gubernaculum 
in the male, the uterus and placenta, the 
kidneys, the spinal marrow, and the brain, 
the cervical vertebra, the arteries of the 
throat, the inferior laryngeal nerve, the com- 
parative development of muscles (e.g.), 
the biceps flexor cubiti,the pyramides ab- 
dominis, the plantaris, and, finally, the struc- 
tures of joints, the knee-joint in the embryo 
(one out of several examples) having a simi- 
lar arrangement of ligaments to the year- 
ling calf. The lectarer commended the 
achievements in topographical anatomy of 
Meckel, Bichat, the Cloquets, and others, 
and lamented the want of a uniform nomen- 
clature, by which the labours of the anato- 
mist might be facilitated like those of the 
chemist. He warmly recommended the 
adoption of Dr. Barclay’s elegantand correct 
system. There was yet much to be done, 
he said, by the topographical anatomist. 
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investigation, worthy of imitation, in their 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Kiernan, whose 
elucidation of the anatomy of the liver was 
a perfect example of enlarged yet accurate 
deduction, The Professor here made a Latin 
quotation from Haller, which he intended 
to be complimentary to Mr. Kiernan, but 
which he rendered unintelligible by his false 
quantity, and his indistinct utterance. He 
further stated, incidentally, that he had 
personally inspected William Hunter's mu- 
seum at Glasgow, which was the joint work 
of William aad John Hunter, Hewson, and 
Cruickshank, There was nothing, in his opi- 
nion, in this town that approached to it in ex- 
cellence, and it was much to be lamented that 
Dr. Hunter’s wishes had been contravened, 
and that that invaluable treasure of physiolo- 
gical and pathological truths should have 
been removed from this great metropolis to 
a remote provincial town, where it was com- 
paratively useless. As an instance of the 
importance of this loss to the metropolis 
of England, the lecturer stated that there 
are preparations in the museum at Glas- 
gow, which prove, indisputably, the accu- 
racy of the Hunters’ views of the nature 
of the vascular connexion between the ute- 
rus and placenta; whilst in London, dis- 
putes were actively conducted on the sub- 
ject, and physiologists in Germany were 
advancing as new discoveries, facts, which 
the Hunters had published, in their pre- 
parations, half a century since. (This latter 
circumstance was stated by Mr. Earle, and 
reported in Tue Lancer several years since. ) 
Mr. Stanley concluded, by exhorting the 
younger part of his auditory to cultivate 
the noble region which was now open to 
their ambition. 

Several scientific visitors were collected 
by the Council to hear the lecture, at the 
close of which Sir Anthony Carlisle invited 
the commonalty of the College to inspect 
the various parts of the new building. 
The invitation was well calculated to fill 
the members with disgust. To be per- 
mitted to inspect their own house, however, 
was too great a condescension not to be 
accepted. 





ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, April 11, 1837.—( Concluded.) 


NUTRITION OF THE VITAL ORGANS AND VIS- 
CERA, IN CERTAIN CHRONIC DISEASES. 


In the paper by Dr. Clendinning, entitled, 
“ Facts and Inferences relative to the Vital 
Organs and Viscera in general, as to their 
Nutrition in certain Chronic Diseases,” the 
author begins by observing, that the func- 
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tion of nutrition, taken in its widest sense, 
must be considered as the leading function 
of the animal body,—a position, which he 
considers to be only in any degree question- 
able in the case of the higher orders of 
animals, in whom, and especially in man, 
it has appeared to many inquirers that the 
nutritive function, previously supreme, be- 
comes subordinate, and dependant on emana- 
tions from the nervous structures. Neither 
does its aspect appear to him to be less im- 
portant in a pathological point of view, in- 
asmuch as, if we were to separate diseases 
into two groups,—the first including all 
such as involve, as a principal element, some 
important lesion of the nutrient function, 
we should have, in the second group, few 
leading acute diseases, and almost none of 
a chronic character. Hence it follows, that 
the assemblage of functions included under 
the name of “ nutrition,” is second to none 
other in its importance as a subject of medi- 
cal study ; and, probably, peculiarly so, as 
it bears upon the history of the diseases of 
the heart and lungs. Over-nutrition, or 
hypertrophy of the heart, is generally known 
to be one of the {most frequent diseases of 
that organ, and one of the most common of 
fatal diseases; but the observations of the 
author lead him to apply this principle more 
extensively, and seem to him to establish 
the inference, that the condition of the 
heart above referred to, is the main cause 
of the sufferings and mortality aseribed by 
authors to numerous chronic diseases, viz. : 
to asthma, chronic catarrh, dropsy in all its 
forms, emphysema pulmonum, chronic he- 
patic diseases, phthisis catarrhalis, catarrhus 
suffocativus, dyspnoea chronica, tussis seni- 
lis, miliary taberculation of the lungs, &c. ; 
also, of no small part of the gravity and fata- 
lity of acute diseases of all the great viscera, 
as well as of typhus, and other continued 
fevers. On the present occasion, the author 
addresses himself only partially to a ques- 
tion which is to be extensively discussed in 
a future communication, and states some 
facts which he regards as tending to throw 
light on the following inquiries :-—“ What 
are the modifications which are impressed on 
the nutrient functions in the viscera, in cer- 
tain chronic diseases? Does (e.g.) the 
defect of supply, or excess of waste, proceed 
in the same manner amongst the external 
and internal parts in phthisis? Does hyper- 
trophy of the heart beget, or indicate, a 
general or partial tendency to hypertrophy ?” 
The facts adduced by the author consist, 
principally, of measurements by weight of 
nearly all the principal viscera of 172 sub- 
jects, and are arranged in tabular forms, as 
follows :— 

Table 1, contains the weight of the ence- 
phalon, heart, and other viscera of eight 
males, who died of various known diseases, 
not phthisis, nor morbus cordis, between 
twenty-one and sixty years of age. 
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Table 2, contains similar particulars of 


twenty-nine females, who died under the 
like condition. 

Table 3, similar particulars of twelve 
males, above 60 years of age, who died nei- 
ther of phthisis nor of morbis-cordis. 

Table 4, contains the tables referred to in 
tables 1 and 3, combined. 

Table 5, contains particulars, arranged as 
above, of twenty-two males who died from 
phthisis, between twenty-one and sixty 
years of age. 

Table 6, similar particulars of sixteen 
females, who died under the like conditions. 

Table 7, similar particulars of fifty-five 
males, who died of morbus cordis, between 
twenty-one and sixty years of age. 

Table 8, similar particulars of thirty 
females, who died under the like conditions. 

From these tables the author says that 
it appears that in phthisical diseases, and 
still more in those of the heart, the vital 
organs receive more than their ordinary 
share of nutriment, instead of participating 
(as in the former case might have been ex- 

ted) in the general processes of waste. 

e author offers many other observations 
connected with this subject, which may fur- 
nish materials for a future communication. 

Mr. Ca#sar Hawkins said, that the author 
of the paper had collected a vast number of 
very curious facts. He was inclined, how- 
ever, to doubt the accuracy of his reason- 
ing, in considering that most of the viscera 
increase in bulk in disease of the heart, 
from hypertrophy of the heart sending more 
nutrition to the part. He thought, that in 
many instances there was congestion of the 
capillaries of organs, and not hypertrophy 
from diseased heart. Were the viscera, in 
the author’s instances, weighed when con- 
taining blood or not? 

Dr. Bricut said it was a fact, that diseas- 
ed heart was frequently accompanied with 
apparent enlargement and thickening of 
various organs. The stomach was fre- 
quently thickened, and loaded with blood, 
as were aiso the intestines, particularly the 
liver, in some cases of enlargement of the 
heart, the liver descending below the ribs. 
Dr. Clendinning’s verification of the in- 
crease in bulk of the organs in question, 
Was @ new one. 

Dr. Cienpinninc had endeavoured to 
guard against the source of fallacy which 
had been menti by Mr. Hawkins, by 
getting rid of all the blood, by incisions and 

pressure, This was not necessary in the 
case of the liver, in heart affections, which 
he had found to contain but little blood ; 
indeed, congestion of the liver was not more 
frequent in heart than in other diseases. 
He had generally found it firm. He con- 
sidered that there was nothing like the nu- 
merical method for securing accuracy. 





LUNDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Monday, April 17th, 1837. Mr. Bryant, 
President, 


HYPOCHONDRIASIS AND HYSTERIA,—ARTEMISIA 
ABSINTHIUM IN EPILEPSY. 


Tre discussion this evening chiefly turned 
on hysterical and hypochondriacal affections, 
arising out of the relation of a case of the 
latter disease by Mr. Meryon. 

Dr. C.utrersuck considered that in these 
affections the symptoms were to be attri- 
buted to the equilibrium of the circulation 
of the brain being, by some functional dis- 
order, overcome. 

Dr. Bennett thought, that from many of 
the symptoms of these affections resembling 
those present in chlorosis and znemia, the 
cause of them, in many instances, might be 
referred rather to an altered condition of the 
constituents of the blood, by which the 
brain was not sufficiently nourished. 

Mr. Procter was rather inclined to con- 
sider the symptoms were chiefly sympathe- 
tic, arising from some functional disorder 
in the alimentary canal. 

Dr. Wuitinc considered there was some 
functional disorder of the nervous structure 
of the brain which acted as the proximate 
cause of these affections. The secondary 
canses might have their origin in either of 
the modes mentioned above. 

Mr. Wuirmore had, for many years, been 
in the habit of using the artemisia absin- 
thium in nervous affections of this character. 
He had found it particularly beneficial in 
cases of epilepsy, some of the most obsti- 
nate cases of that affection having yielded 
to its employment. He is in the habit of 
giving the powder, in drachm doses, two or 
three times a-day, and he has only known 
it fail in one or two instances. The patients 
did not complain of the bitterness of the 
medicine; he had never found it objected 
to on that head. He strongly recommended 
the members to give it a trial, and to com- 
mence with smaller quantities if the doses 
were considered too large. He gave it 
mixed with cold water. He had also found 
it extremely serviceable in hysteria, severe 
neuralgia, and chorea, 








WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Saturday, April 15, 1837.—Mr, Quain, 
President. 
DISEASED PROSTATE.—APPLICATION OF THE 
SCARIFICATOR, 
Tue Society presented this evening the 


novelty of a patient stating his own case. 
He had been under the care of Mr, Cos- 
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TeELLO for some time with enlarged prostate, 
and had been subjected to the use of the 
scarificator mentioned in our report of this 
Society a few evenings since. It appears 
that the patienthad contracted gonorrhoea two 
years since; he took medicines under the 
advice of a surgeon for five months; which 
having no effect on the discharge, he applied 
to another medical man, who gave him a 
powerful injection,which completely stopped 
the discharge in the space of twenty-four 
hours. At the end of two days he began 
to experience pain in the region of the pubis, 
extending also down the outer side of the 
right thigh: these pains continued getting 
worse and worse for the space of a year and 
ahalf. A bougie had been introduced into 
the bladder, which produced considerable 
irritation about the prostate. There had 
been heat and fulness of the part, with great 
desire to make water very frequently. There 
was constipation of the bowels, and in con- 
sequence of the enlarged prostate pressing 
upon the rectum the feces were much flat- 
tened. He had passed blood with his urine 
only once or twice. With these symptoms 
he placed himself under the care of Mr. 
Costello; the process of scaritication had 
been gone through five times, with the effect 
of considerably mitigating all the symptoms. 
He had not now the feeling of pressure on 
the rectum which he had experienced, the 
faces were now much more natural in con- 
formation, and he was able to retain his 
urine for a considerable length of time. The 
quantity of blood he had lost in the various 
operations had differed in amount from thirty 
drops to two tablespoonsful; the ouly in- 
convenience attending the operation con- 
sisted in the scarified part smarting when 
the urine passed over it. This symptom 
lasts three or four days ; the blood continues 
to ooze from the urethra for a day or two 
after the operation. 

Mr. Coste.to stated, that on the patient 
first consulting him the prostate was very 
much enlarged. He expected in this case 
to complete the cure. The patient was also 
taking purgatives and iodine. Mr. C. now 
proceeded to demonstrate the operation to 
the members. The patient having laid him- 
self on his back on the floor, the operator, 
placing himself on his right, dexterously in- 
troduced the instrument into the bladder, 
which was easily ascertained to be the case 
by the flow of urine. He then withdrew 
the instrument for the space of an inch and 
a half, fixed the screw, and pushed the sca- 
rificator into the prostatic membrane. 





Pericarpitis.—The subject of pericarditis 
was introduced afterwards, by Mr. Tuur- 
NAM relating a case which had recently oc- 
curred in the Westminster Hospital. He 
dwelt for some time on the auscultatory 
signs of this affection, then those diagnostic 
of the presence of endo-carditis, referring, in 
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his remarks, to the works of Stokes, Wat- 
son, and various other writers on the sub- 
ject. In the treatment of pericarditis, he 
thought moderate bleeding, purgation, with 
the administration of calomel and opium to 
the production of ptyalism, were the means 
chiefly to be depended on, 

Dr. Jounson said, that pericarditis might 
exist, to a great extent, without any suspi- 
cion of its presence being excited. He had 
lately been at the post-mortem examination 
of a young lady, who had been ill for five 
weeks, and died of this affection. Two 
physicians, one of them considered a good 
auscultator, had attended this patient, and 
the presence of pericarditis was not sus- 
pected. There were no febrile symptoms, 
the pulse for a considerable time was 
scarcely perceptible, the most prominent 
symptoms being great debility, dyspnoea 
on ascending the stairs, and troublesome 
cough. The lungs were supposed to be at 
fault. On examination after death, the 
lungs were found perfectly healthy. The 
pericardium contained five pints of serous 
fluid,’and its internal surface displayed, over 
a great extent, a very fine retriculated strac- 
ture, formed of adventitious membrane. 
This case was one showing the fallacy of 
all diagnostic marks in some instances. 
Regarding the treatment of pericarditis, in 
addition to calomel and opium, depletion to 
faintness in the standing position, and 
purgatives would be proper; as the dis- 
ease was frequently the sequence of rheu- 
matism, colchicum and tartarized antimony, 
might be beneficially employed, the one pro- 
ducing a specific effect, the antimony ar- 
resting the whole powers of life, particu- 
larly that of the heart, and thus saving the 
necessity of carrying blood-letting to an 
undue extent. He did not agree with 
Bouillaud, that rheumatism of the joints 
was always followed, or accompanied, by 
diseased heart, though scarcely a case of 
pericarditis occurred, in which rheumatism 
had not preceded. In the case, however, 
which he had mentioned, the patient had 
never suffered from rheumatism. 

Dr. Apptson afterwards spoke at con- 
siderable length, chiefly on the discrepancies 
existing between the theory of auscultation, 
as expounded in books, aud its actnal ap- 
plication at the bed-side. 





NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 


TUMOUR OF THE SUPERIOR MAXILLA, REMO- 
VAL OF THE DISEASED GROWTH, ERYSIPE- 
LAS, AND ITS TREATMENT BY ACONITE, 


Saran Tuomas, aged 80. On arriving in 
town she presented the following letter to 








Mr. Morris, one of the pupils of the hospi- 
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tal, and was admitted, March 31st, under 
the care of Mr. Liston :-~ 

* Dear Sir-—The bearer, Mrs. Thomas, 
is the person of whom I wrote to you. Hav- 
ing seen the other case, in which the tu- 
mour of the jaw was removed by Mr. Lis- 
ton,* I can hardly doubt of the success of 
an operation in this. I saw Mary Griffiths 
yesterday, and found her remarkably well, 
quite free from pain, and without any un- 
pleasant indication. I give Mr. Liston, as 
do all the professional men who have seen 
the girl, the greatest credit for the treat- 
ment of the case. It would seem that a 
new era in surgery had opened itself since 
the beginning of my career in practice. 
When I speak of the well-doing of this 
girl, I must not forget to mention the un- 
ceasing expressions of gratitude which she 
constantly makes to Mr, Liston, yourself, 
and those who had anything to do with her 
case, * * * I remain, dear Sir, yours 
very truly, “ Curis. Lomax.” 

“ Weobly, Herefordshire, March 28,1837.” 


She always enjoyed good health until the 
commencement of the tumour,a little more 
than four years ago. About that time she 
had a decayed tooth extracted from the 
upper jaw on the right side. The tooth 
had one fang, and she states that a little 
fleshy sabstance was attached to the fang 
of it. About three or four months after, a 
small fleshy kind of swelling presented 
itself from the socket, resembling the tip 
of the little finger; it felt hard and smooth, 
and was accompanied by a nearly constant 
dall-aching pain. This has gradually in- 
creased in size up to the present time, 
maintaining its hardness, and assuming a 
lobulated appearance. At the commence- 
ment, and during the first six months, its 
direction was downwards, between the 
other teeth, and it was attached by a nar- 
row base. Eight months after its origin, 
she is inelined to think, it suppurated and 
discharged matter, the pair having been 
excessively severe, until one night when 
she went to-bed, and in the morning the 
pain was relieved, and the tumour much 
smaller m size. Soon afterwards she be- 
gan to perceive a disagreeable smell and 
taste, ever since which period the surface 
of the tumour, nearest the tongue, has been 
ulcerated. Within the last two years caus- 
tics have been applied to the tumour, with 
the effect of increasing its rapidity of 
growth. Four months since she had the 
jaundice, which has left the countenance 
discoloured, She has miscarried twice 
since the disease commenced, the last time 
two months since. Has had seven chil- 
dren. Menstruation regular, appetite good, 
bowels rather constipated. 








* Mary Ann Griffiths. See Lancsr, Nov. 5, 


On looking at the face the right cheek 
is a little prominent. During articulation 
a small portion of the tumour may be ob- 
served between the teeth. On opening the 
mouth a reddish, elastic, firm, tamour, 
is perceived, filling the right half of it on 
the outer side, projecting so as to cause the 
deformity in the cheek. It has extended on 
the inner side, around the alveolar process 
in the middle of the jaw, beyond the mid- 
die of the palatine process, and nearly to 
the alveolar process of the opposite side. 
Posteriorily, it extends to opposite the last 
molar tooth. Inferiorly, it projects about 
half an inch below the level of the teeth of 
the lower jaw, and is marked along its 
whole length by a fossa which receives the 
teeth. Nearly all the teeth on the upper 
side are decayed, only their stumps re- 
maining. The tumour begins to materially 
interfere with articulation and mastication. 
The patient says that she had a brother, 
who, when a child, had a tumour which 
grew from the orbit, and caused consider- 
able protrusion of the eye. It was sup- 
posed to be a cancer, and eventually de- 
stroyed the patient, 

April 2nd.—Mr. Liston removed the 
whole of the decayed teeth on the left side 
of the upper jaw, with a common lever, 
and she was ordered a dose of purgative 
pills and a draught, and these were re- 
peated on the 4th. 

The operation was performed on the 5th. 
The patient, seated in a chair, was secured. 
Mr. Liston first extracted an incisor tooth 
from the affected side. He then made his 
first incision, commencing it a little below 
the angle of the eye, and carrying it round 
the right nostril to the mesial line of the 
upper lip. Then taking the bistoury in the 
left hand, he introduced the point of it 
upon the prominence of the cheek, nearly 
opposite the centre of the malar bone, and 
divided the soft parts down to the angle 
of the mouth; guiding the incision and 
stretching the cheek, by means of the 
fore, middle, and ring fingers of the 
right hand placed in the month. The 
flap thus formed was dissected upwards 
to the orbital proeess of the superior 
maxilla. The parts within the orbit, were 
now separated from the orbital surface of 
that bone, an assistant afterwards supported 
the eye by means of a curved spatula. The 
malar bone was now partly separated from the 
maxillary by Hey's saw, the eutting pliers 
completing the separation. The nasal pro- 
cess of the superior maxilla, and the union 
of the bone with its fellow, were succes- 
sively divided by the same instrument, The 
tumour, with the bone, was now easily 
removed. It was found necessary to secure 
two vessels; the flap was then brought 
down, and secured by two points of inter- 
rupted, and five of convoluted suture. The 
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patient was then put to bed rather faint, 
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having lost a considerable quantity of blood. 
She soon rallied, under the influence of 
small doses of wine, and the application of 
warmth to the feet. In the evening, she 
felt very comfortable, pulse 105, rather 
weak. Inclined to sleep. 

April 6.— Mane. Feels mach refreshed, 
having slept four or five hours during the 


night. Slight tumefaction of the affected 
side. Edges of the incisions in nice appo- 
sition. Pulse 110, rather fuller. As 


bowels are confined, to have a purgative. 

7th.—Tumefaction somewhat increased. 
Bowels open. Isinglass plaster having 
been applied between the pins, they were 
removed, In the evening the parts were a 
little more swollen; the lower eyelid is 
rather puffed, and a slight blush of redness 
is observed round the incisions, She com- 
plains of slight pain and noise in the head. 
Rather restless. Pulse 125, small and 
weak. Tongue thickly coated with a white 
fur; she is thirsty. An effervescing draught, 
with small doses of tartarized antimony, 
every second hour. 

8th.—Passed a pretty good night; swell- 
ing not increased. Does not now complain 
of the pain and noise in the head, Pulse 
130; tongue stillcoated. The lint removed 
from the eavity of the mouth, it was co- 
vered with healthy-looking pus. A smaller 
piece of liut, dipped in warm water, was 
then inserted, and ordered to be changed 
three or four times daily, To have a saline 
daught, with small doses of tartarized an- 
timony every hour. 

Vespere.—Swelling and redness consider- 
ably increased, involving the left side of 
the face, Pulse 140, weak. Pain and 
noise in the head increased. Is more rest- 
less. To have a purgative. 

9th.—Feels better; but has been rather 
restless during the night, The purgative 
has operated. Swelling and redness ex- 
tending to the scalp and down the neck. 
Left eyelids much swollen, Pulse 130, 
Tongue still coated. To have an enema, 
and at noon, half a grain of the extract of 
aconite. Nocte—The enema produced a 
copious evacuation; the tumefaction and 
redness continue, but have decreased on the 
right side. Another dose of the aconite 
was administered, To repeat the purgative 
dose, 

10th.— Considerably better, Swelling 
and redness greatly decreased, Pulse 110, 
fuller. Tongue cleaner, Less restlessness ; 
less pain and noise in the head. Bowels 
opened by the draught. Nocte.—Quite free 
from pain; swelling diminishing; tongue 
cleaner. Pulse 108, 

11th.—She has not slept very well during 
the night, but feels much more comfortable ; 
is less restless, and there is now no wan- 
dering of the mind. The pulse is 120, and 
not quite so weak as at 2a.m. She com- 
plains of no pain or noise in the head, but 
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of slight pain in the region of the bladder. 
She feels an inclination to void urine, but is 
unable. There is little or no distension, 
and she has passed the urine twice since 
2 A.M. 

11. Worse again than she was; the 
redness and swelling are extending over the 
scalp, and down the back part of the neck ; 
she complains of painand noise in the head, 
and is very restless; the pulse is 130, and 
very feeble ; the tongue is dry, and covered 
with a fur of a brownish colour ; the bowels 
have been pretty freely opened, and the 
feces were of a dark colour, slimy, and 
very offensive; she has passed her urine 
pretty freely. Continue the beef tea, wine, 
arrow-root, &c. Take one ounce of the de- 
coction of bark every two hours, 

12. 9, a.m. Somewhat better; the scalp 
is puffy, and very tender on pressure ; the 
swelling and redness have diminished a 
little in the face; the bowels not opened 
since yesterday ; the tongue still dry, and 
coated with a brown fur, and she is very 
thirsty. 

8, p.m. Dr. Thomson saw her at four 
o'clock, and directed her head to be shaved, 
and six grains of calomel to be given to her 
directly, followed, in an hour, by a black 
draught. 

13. 9, a.M. Better; the redness and swel- 
ling have considerably diminished, and 
there is some desquamation of the cuticle 
over the right side of the face; pulse 116, 
and a little stronger; she is not so restless ; 
the bowels have been freely opened by the 
pill and draught; the faces still dark- 
coloured, and offensive ; tongue rather dry, 
and less furred than yesterday . 

8, p.M. Gradually improving. Continue 
the decoction of bark, and the wine, in 
diminished quantity, and take one grain 
doses of calomel every morning and night. 

14. 9,a.m. Rested exceedingly well dur- 
ing the night, and is much better; the cuti- 
cle is desquamating over the whole of the 
face; pulse 104, and stronger; tongue not 
so dry, and furred; bowels open, and the 
feces of a more natural colour, 

15. 1, p.m. Continues to improve rapidly ; 
there is no swelling or redness of the face; 
pulse 96, and of moderate strength ; tongue 
moist and clean, but slightly thirsty ; bowels 
open; feelsstronger. Coutinue the medica- 
ments, 

16. Complains of nothing but a soreness 
of the gums; and the tongue is slightly 
swollen, sharp, and indented at its edges. 
Very well in every other respect. The pills 
to be discontinued. Continue the bark 
every other hour, Wine in much smaller 
quantity now, 

17. Proceeding very favourably ; no red- 
ness and swelling, and very little deformity 
on the side of the face from which the 
tumour was removed, The line of incision 
is scarcely visible; she articulates very in- 





17% OPERATION .—BOOKS.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue cheap and beautiful NaTURALIsT’s 
Lisrary, published in London by Mr, 
Highley, continues to preserve its claims or 


telligibly ; the opening in the mouth has 
sateially: dieotehed coal she is now only 
labou under the debilitating effects of 
the attack of erysipelas. 

18. Continues to improve ; appetite and 
strength increasing daily ; bowels quite re- 
gular. 





EXTRACTION OF TOBACCO-PIPE FROM BELOW 
THE ANGLE OF THE JAW. 


In one of the nu male wards, said 
Professor Coorer, in a late clinical lecture, 
there is now a man, whose name I do not 
remember, who came to this Hospital, a 
few weeks ago, with inflammation and swel- 
ling on the right side of the neck, caused, 
as he stated, by a tobacco-pipe being forced 
under his tongue by the accidental move- 
ment of another person’s arm against the 
pipe whilst it was in the mouth. The pipe 
was repeatedly declared by the man not to 
have been at all broken. I suppose this 
led the surgeon who first saw the case, not 
to have any idea of a foreign body being 
lodged. The wound under the tongue soon 
healed ; but the swelling at the side of the 
neck continued to be very painful, espe- 
cially when the head was moved. Abscesses 
formed, and were opened, and even counter- 
openings practised. At length the patient 
got well enough to be made an out-patient ; 
but, about ten days ago, he returned, in 
consequence of the fistulous opening not 
closing, and his suffering a good deal of 
pain in the course of the sterno-mastoid 
muscle. I now asked him again if he was 
sure that the pipe was whole when it was 
withdrawn, and he answered in the aflir- 
mative. I asked if he saw it himself, and 
he replied that he did not. I therefore de- 
termined on probing the swelling, and on 
doing so, very carefully, detected a foreign 
substance. By means of suitable incisions 
through the integuments below the angle of 
the jaw, a piece of pipe was soon removed 
from the neck, nearly three inches long. 
This case proves how little dependence can 
be placed on the history given, by many 
patients, of their own accidents. 





Tue first number of a Cyctopapia or 
Practica Surcery, edited by Doctor 
Coste.to, has just been published. Time 
has not yet afforded us an opportunity of 
carefully examining its contents, but in the 
course of week we will endeavour to 
estimate them. Few of the subjects, we 
observe, have been regarded by the com- 
pilers as sufficiently perfected by previous 
writers to allow the articles to come forth 
free from the annunciation of their own in- 
dividual _—_ and experience. This 
would be a fault, were it not a necessity. The 


the public. Our intention to notice the last 
issued volumes is this week defeated by 
want of space. 





Dr. G. F. Couiter has issued a translation 
of the new Pharmacopoeia, with this address 
to the Censors of the College of Physicians. 
“Gentlemen, behold the Book! and now 
resist, recant, or retreat, with what silent 
dignity you may.” The original and the 
only three announced translations being now 
before us, we shall shortly pass an opinion 
on the batch. 





Among other “ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture” which we have received, is a little 
brochure of 16 pages, entitled ‘“‘The Three- 
halfpenny English Grammar forthe People.” 
By Grorce Epmonps, published by On- 
whyn, Catherine-street, Strand. As the 
author professes in it to teach “ the art of 
writing without blundering,” we may re- 
commend him to send copies to Dr. James 
Johnson for distribution amongst the writers 
in his quarterly journal, 


= 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We are compelled to postpone for a week 
a report of the meeting of Guy's Hospital 
students and teachers, at the close of the late 
revengeful prosecution of some of the pupils 
of the hospital by the authorities of St. 
Thomas's. 

We cannot let Mr. J. L. know, through 
our pages, what one of our correspondents 
has written respecting him, but the caution 
will not be forgotten. 

Lacon.—We see no point in the quotation, 
which, also, is incorrectly given. 

The facts from the Warminster Union 
shall not be overlooked. 

A Constant Reader.—No verbal message 
will suffice ; nor does any form of certificate 
exist, but a magistrate’s warrant may com- 
pel attendance. For information on the 
other points mentioned, see page 409 of the 
last vol. of this Journal. 

W.—The case was not mislaid. It will 
be inserted. The MS. from Mr. Coward need 
not be preserved, as the statement has been 
published. The letters of /r. W. Watson,Pips, 
Dr. Brown, and E"L., shail be published. 
t—The “ Clinic,” from our Leeds reporter, 
is unavoidably delayed. We shall append 
to it a few remarks. 

A Subscriber.—Auybody seems to be eli- 
gible, but to practise as an apothecary on 
persons who are not paupers, on the list of 
the Board of Guardians, is illegal. 

S. W. T.—The point is so doubtfal, that 
we decline expressing an opinion on it. 
Several communications have been re- 
ceived, which cannot be inserted from want 





number is got up with great editorial care. 


of space, 
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